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THE ENGLISH SPEAKING TRIANGLE: 
SOME CONSIDERATIONS 


Edgar McInnis* 


he three English-speaking countries of the North Atlantic 
"| stana out as monuments of stability in a world of revolution- 

ary change. That is not to say that they are immune to 
change themselves. Throughout their history they have had to 
accept the need to adapt progressively to new conditions, and to 
face the dislocation—often painful and far-reaching dislocations 
— that such progress brings. Their conservatism sometimes 
seems like yesterday’s radicalism trying to catch up. But basically 
they are societies whose fundamental values and institutions 
remain unshaken even though they have to find new modes of 
expression, and whose social structures continue firm and stable 
in spite of successive internal adjustments. 

When you look outside, beyond the confines of these three 
English-speaking Atlantic associates, the countries that retain a 
comparable basis are alarmingly few. They are pretty well con- 
fined to northern and to western Europe and to one or two of the 
older members of the Commonwealth. Throughout the vast 
remainder of the world you see either the lowering bulk of those 
who seek our overthrow, or a confused kaleidoscope of old states 
whose foundations are shaken by fitful tremors and new nations 
whose solidity has still to be established. And brooding over 
the whole scene is the tremendous new force of atomic energy, 
whose destructive powers must be held in leash if any of us are 
to survive, and whose peaceful uses will have an impact on econo- 
mic and social patterns that will test our talents for flexibility 
as never before in history 

There is no question about our unity on basic objectives in 
the face of this situation. The elements are simple. We are 
resolved to contain, and where possible to curtail, the territory 
over which totalitarian communism has extended its domina- 
tion; and we seek to advance by all practical means, not only 
the welfare and stability of the non-communist world, but equally 
the sense of common interests and the habits of practical co- 
operation that will make for an increasing unity based on a 
recognition of common aspirations and ideals. 


*Mr. McInnis is the President of the CIIA and was formerly Professor 
of History at the University of Toronto. 
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In the first case, the main instrument of our security is of 
course the Atlantic alliance. The heart and centre of that alliance 
is the English-speaking triangle. Obviously we need the full 
help of our allies in continental Europe to make it a success, 
but it is just as obvious that they depend on our participation 
to make it a reality. And I think we have a right to look with 
satisfaction on the extent to which our three countries, so dif- 
ferent in size and strength and situation, have co-ordinated 
their efforts and policies to make their united contribution to 
this enterprise something that is bigger and more significant 
than merely the sum of its parts. 

The chief problem that faces us here, and it has become a 
serious one of late, is to equate the maximum contribution we 
can bear with the minimum that we need for complete security. 
There are still a good many doubts as to whether the equation 
has yet been solved. It seems that the two larger partners, facing 
up to the realization that the Cold War is going to be a very 
long pull, have felt compelled to choose between being strong 
for every eventuality or concentrationg on being ready for the 
big blow-up. That may be logical and realistic for states that have 
the choice, but the rest of us are not sure where that leaves 
us. Are we the residuary legatees of conventional warfare? No 
doubt Canada too could make a choice if she wanted to pay the 
price. We have the techniques; we have the raw material; we 
certainly have plenty of space for test explosions. We have no 
present intention of plunging into such a costly and wasteful 
enterprise; but the situation does suggest that proper co-ordina- 
tion in the sphere of defence may be a good deal less easy in the 
future than it was in the earlier stages. 

There is a further side to the equation, and that is the re- 
conciliation of military strength with economic and social stabil- 
ity. We want to be secure, but we want to be prosperous too; 
and what is more, we need associates who are prosperous and 
contented as well. NATO as a military shield has increased the 
confidence of Western Europe and has thus encouraged it to turn 
its energies to economic recovery; but there was a stage a few 
years ago when this seemed likely to be stultified by demands 
that those energies be diverted into war production at the ex- 
pense of economic wellbeing. Fortunately that dilemma has 
not become acute, but the fact remains that the alliance depends 
for its strength not only on the defensive shield, but also on the 
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internal strength and stability of the countries that support it. 
This is the principle implicit in Article II of the North Atlantic 
treaty. The initiative came from Canada, but no country is more 
aware of the importance of European stability than is Britain, 
and no country has done more to aid and encourage that stabil- 
ity than has the United States. So what we have to do is to keep 
a clear perspective throughout the demands of changing cir- 
cumstances. Take one current example. Europe, in creating 
Euratom and the Common Market, is now seeking greater 
strength through greater unity. We want to encourage that 
increase in strength; we also want to make sure that it adds to 
the strength of the whole Atlantic community, rather than 
fragmenting it by creating a new area of protectionism or 
encouraging tendencies toward the creation of a Third Force. 
For this, we must define our views, not only on what we want, 
but on how we can go about getting it, and what modifications— 
perhaps even substantial modifications—of our respective na- 
tional policies we are prepared to adopt as the price for attaining 
our ends. And as a further consequence, an effort on our part 
at a common policy—or failing that, at mutually compatible 
even though separate policies—becomes of prime importance as 
an expression of our overall common interests. 

Now the protective power of this Atlantic shield extends 
far beyond the Atlantic region. It pins down the main military 
strength of the Soviet bloc in one vital area; it inhibits the 
use of force and the threat of force against other areas that, 
left to themselves, could hardly stand up against the con- 
centrated pressure of Soviet power. Still more specifically, the 
Atlantic alliance is the pivotal base upon which the English- 
speaking members can build a global policy of security. Our 
three countries are united in purpose, not only on the defence 
of Western Europe, but on opposition to communist aggression 
at every point where our available power can be brought effec- 
tively to bear; and there is no other group of nations that has 
a comparable policy of comprehensive resistance to communist 
expansion, or that has comparable resources for implementing 
this resolve. 

Not all the newly-freed nations recognize how vital this is 
to their own independent nationhood. It is because we western 
democracies are there to hold the line that less developed lands 
are free to choose their path of development, to experiment in 
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safety with economic and political systems, to play around with 
foreign policies that may range from the piously neutral to 
the profanely malevolent. We need not claim that we are 
altruistic in this. We have as a fundamental interest the | 
creation of a world in which our own values and our own free- 
doms will be secure; and perhaps the only world that is truly | 
safe for democracy is a democratic world. So we must continue ’ 
to hold the line, not only for the negative purpose of preventing 
new communist seizures by force, but with the positive objective 
of winning those nations that are still uncommitted to our own 
ideology of liberty. 

Time is essential for this, and there are heartening signs 
that time is having its effect. It has taken a while for the 
countries in question to become aware of the dangerous realities 
of the world into which they have so recently emerged; but as 
awareness grows, so does the sense of an identity of interest 
with the western democratic states and the readiness to make 
common cause with them. You get evidence of this, of course, 
in SEATO and the Bagdad Pact. My own view is that these 
are more significant as political symbols than as military in- 
struments, but on that level the significance is very real. It 
was not an imminent fear of invasion that brought most of 
these countries together. It was the deeper realization that 
forces inimical to their liberty were working for their sub- 
jugation in other ways as well, and that salvation lay in closer 
ties with the western countries which see in the strength and 
independence of the emergent nations an expression of their own 
national interests. 

This is not to pretend that the nations in question are as yet 
convinced adherents to our particular ideology of liberty. Per- 
haps we have underrated the strength of the appeal that freedom 
still has to the individual. Perhaps the Hungarian tragedy is 
a revelation of how tenacious the idea of liberty can be. But 
there is no doubt that in the past generation this idea has had 
to compete with other desires and other appeals, and particularly 
with the desire for material wellbeing on the part of that great 
mass of humanity that is striving so desperately to free itself 
from the shackles of hunger and poverty and insecurity. 

This is the second major sphere of activity in which our three 
countries have made common cause. Defence is one side of our 
joint enterprise; the advancement of human welfare is the other. 
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And in the second, as in the first, there is no other group of 
nations that has undertaken, or has the will and the resources 
to undertake, anything remotely resembling the scale of our 
aid to less-developed countries. You can go even farther than 
that, and say that never in history has any group of nations, 
possessed of such strength and such resources, made such bene- 
volent use of those resources for the benefit of others. And yet 
the need is to do still more rather than less, if we are to establish 
those firm bonds of common interest, and that mutual confidence 
that comes from mutual respect for each other’s interests and 
independence, on which the solidarity of the free world must 
ultimately depend. 

Our common interests as Atlantic nations have thus led us 
into enterprises of great magnitude and spheres of vast extent— 
certainly far wider than we in North America at least would 
ever have contemplated twenty years ago. In the process, unity 
of purpose has called for a co-ordination of policies that at times 
is far from easy to achieve. Our general interest may be as 
one; our specific interests frequently tend to diverge. We differ 
in the emphasis that we put on various problems. We are 
subject to divergent pulls, both economic and geographic. Amer- 
ican stakes in world trade, for instance, is less urgent than that 
of Britain and Canada; Britain’s need for secure access to world 
resources is greater than that of either Canada or the United 
States. Britain has a set of varied pulls toward Europe, toward 
the Commonwealth, toward her remaining colonies, that are 
different from the external pulls experienced by her two as- 
sociates. In consequence, the effort at a single united policy 
can be carried only so far; beyond that, it is reduced to a co- 
ordination of separate policies, or even to a recognition of in- 
evitable divergencies and a conscious attempt to keep them to 
the minimum in the interests of overall harmony. 

This task becomes particularly complicated, though certainly 
not less urgent, when we come to the United Nations. Here we 
are repeatedly presented with problems that tend to accentuate 
our differences of interests and approach. It is much harder, 
in this world organization, to select areas or aspects in which 
our common interests are specifically engaged. We have to 
operate within a global framework, and to take account of the 
vociferous views of countries with which we have little direct 
concern and groups on which we can exercise only a minimum 
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leverage. There are demands and pressures that lead to dif- 
ferences in evaluation and emphasis; there are unavoidable 
complexities that are absent when we are simply dealing among 
ourselves. Take just one outstanding example—the issue of 
colonialism. Among ourselves, if we have different views on 
this, we can tacitly agree to disagree. We may not be completely 
in accord on Cyprus, for instance, but we can avoid it as a point 
of serious -ontroversy. This is not so easy when it is raised 
in the United Nations Assembly and arouses the conflicting 
passions of people we want to keep as our friends. Even issues 
in which none of us may be directly involved can make for 
trouble. We do not want to offend France by our stand on 
North Africa, yet support for her may stultify our efforts to 
win friends in Asia; and in the United Nations we have to face 
up to a whole series of dilemmas of this kind which otherwise 
we might be able to avoid. 

This is something we have to bear as best we can. The 
United Nations is one of the facts of life, and much too im- 
portant a fact for us to treat with indifference. I happen to 
believe that as an institution it is not only inevitable but desir- 
able, and that without it, world conditions would be even more 
difficult than they are today. What we must try to do is to live 
with it and make the best of it, and especially to recognize that 
in this field, just because of its special difficulties, the need for 
our three countries to make special efforts at agreement based 
on compromise is of prime importance to the effectiveness of 
our co-operation in other fields of action. 

Let me conclude by suggesting certain implications that arise 
from this situation. 

First, we are going to be living for the foreseeable future in 
a pretty disorderly and unstable world. The new upsurge of 
nationalism has destroyed the kind of stability that nineteenth 
century imperialism once gave to large areas; the unremitting 
activities of communism impede the efforts at a new type of 
stability based on harmonious co-operation. The issues arising 
from this situation constantly impinge on the interests of our 
three nations and frequently evoke a measure of dissension. It 
is vital to our common interest that such dissension at least be 
held down to a minimum, and where possible overcome by deter- 
mined efforts at compromise. 
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Second, this is still a world in which power is of decisive 
importance, but where the use of power has to be adapted to 
changed conditions. It is still necessary in the form of military 
force as a shield against aggression. It is no longer available, 
as it was fifty years ago, as a normal and accepted instrument 
for enforcing individual national interests or imposing order on 
chaotic and turbulent peoples. Surely Suez taught us that. It 
can only be used effectively on a basis of free co-operation, which 
in turn must be based on the conviction of the parties concerned 
that co-operation will advance the interest of all of them. A 
broadening and strengthening of this sense of common interest 
throughout the free world is one of the essential functions on 
which all three of us are agreed, and no group of countries is 
better fitted for this task. 

Finally, harmony between us rests on much more than our 
direct relations and our joint pursuit of common interests. We 
are forced by world conditions to project our policies and ac- 
tivities beyond our immediate areas of common concern. Yet 
the repercussions from this process react on our direct relations. 
If those relations are to remain close and confident, there must 
be a mutual recognition and tolerance of differences in individual 
policies when those differences do not seriously jeopardize our 
essential common purposes; and on the other side there must be 
a recognition by each of us that when our individual policies do 
become vested with a common interest, that interest must take 
priority over our national views and desires. Every good thing 
has its price; and the fundamental unity of our three nations 
is such a unique asset, not only for ourselves but for the whole 
of the free world, that even a high price in terms of compromise 
and national renunciation is hardly too much to pay. 






































THE COLUMBIA RIVER: A GORDIAN KNOT 
Ernest Watkins* 


he Columbia River rises to the west of the Canadian 
ik Rockies, has a length of 1,210 miles, and a fall, from source 

to mouth, of 2,560 feet. Its length within Canada is 465 
miles and its fall to the border some 1,270 feet. Only about 
15 per cent. of the whole Columbia watershed lies within Canada, 
but the Canadian portion provides about one-third of the water 
discharged into the Pacific at the river’s mouth. The river is a 
major natural resource, particularly in terms of power, for both 
British Columbia and the Pacific North Western States. So 
much can be said with certainty; beyond that point, the prob- 
lems of development stretch out into the mists of uncertainty, 
for even the total power potential of the watershed, beyond its 
present output of some 10 million h.p., must depend upon how 
political settlements permit the engineer to go to work. A 
boundary at the 49th parallel may have been a politically wise 
decision when it was made, but, because it divides the Columbia 
watershed arbitrarily between two sovereign states, it has left 
Canada and the United States, today, with a mutual problem of 
infinite complexity still unsolved. 

Trans-boundary streams, those rivers that rise in one country 
and flow through one or more others before they reach the sea, 
usually presents the riparian states with four sets of problems: 
navigation rights, fishing rights, irrigation rights and hydro- 
electric power development rights. Navigational and fishing 
activities do not normally affect the volume of a river’s flow, 
although they may lead to some regulation of the rate of flow. 
Irrigation normally reduces the volume of water available down- 
stream. Hydro-electric development normally does not affect 
ultimate volume but commonly changes the rate of flow. So far 
as the Columbia is concerned, navigation and fishing no longer 
directly impinge upon relations between this country and the 
United States. When United States authorities built the Grand 
Coulee Dam, in Washington, they ended both the run of salmon 


*A solicitor by profession, the author has been an assistant editor of 
The Economist, editor of the London Newsletter and a frequent B.B.C. 
commentator. His publications include The Cautious Revolution, and 
Prospect of Canada. Mr. Watkins is now practising law in Calgary, 
Canada. 
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THE COLUMBIA RIVER: 


above that point and the possibility of any further through 
navigation of the river into Canadian territory (and that despite 
the provision in the Treaty of Washington of 1846 that guaran- 
teed to the Hudson’s Bay Company and its customers full 
navigational rights from mouth to border). Nor is the with- 
drawal of water for irrigation an urgent problem at the present 
time. What is urgent, and unresolved, is the question of power 
development. The United States would like still more power 
from the Columbia, including the power now latent in the 
Canadian section of the river. We draw some 700,000 h.p. from 
tributaries in Canada but we have not yet built a single power 
dam on the main stream of the Columbia itself. We are nearing 
the stage when we shall both need and be able to do so. Should 
the two countries agree on a plan for common development, and 
if so on what terms? Should each proceed independently? These 
are the basic questions. 

It is impossible here to go into the details of the actual plans 
at present contemplated or canvassed, but it is equally imprac- 
ticable to outline the current legal and political discussions with- 
out some account of what the principal projects are. First, the 
Columbia’s main stream. The river within Canada has a pro- 
nounced seasonal flow, since so much of its water comes from 
the late Spring run-off from melted snow and ice. Its average 
flow at the lower end of the Canadian section is 2,000,000 acre- 
feet monthly over the year; in the lowest month the average is 
310,000 acre-feet, in the highest 5,300,000 acre-feet. The purely 
seasonal flow itself is virtually useless for power development and 
one or more storage reservoirs are essential for the fullest 
utilisation of the river’s power. The current proposal is to build 
one such reservoir at Mica, in British Columbia, some 180 miles 
from the source, creating a reservoir of 11,000,000 acre-feet of 
water capacity, with a head of 560 feet, a direct power potential 
of some 1,200,000 h.p. and an indirect potential, because of the 
resulting control of flow, of another 1,000,000 h.p. The major 
political question, once this seasonal water is impounded, is 
whether it should be released over the rest of the year, thus 
giving a higher constant flow downstream (which United States 
interests would immediately utilise for additional hydro-electric 
power production) or whether it should be diverted into the 
Fraser River watershed, thus preserving it for use wholly within 
Canada. 
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Secondly, the Kootenay. The Kootenay becomes a tributary 
of the Columbia at Castlegar, British Columbia, but before it 
does so it has flowed within a mile of the source of the Columbia, 
entered the United States, fallen some 570 feet within United 
States territory, and returned to Canada at Creston. In 1950, 
Congress authorized the Federal authorities to construct a 
5,000,000 acre-feet reservoir on the United States section of the 
river, at Libby, Montana, but, since this would flood some 15,000 
acres of land in British Columbia, its construction is dependent 
upon Canadian consent. This has not been granted, one reason 
being that the United States authorities offered no recompense 
to Canada in the shape of any share in the power so produced. 
On the other hand, a diversion of the upper seventy miles of the 
Kootenay into the Columbia, at Canal Flats in British Columbia, 
would give the Columbia an additional flow of some 5,000 cubic 
feet per second, and, of course, deprive the United States section 
of the Kootenay of an equivalent amount. 

Thirdly, the Pend D’Oreille. This river rises in Washington 
and flows north, entering Canada at Nelway, British Columbia, 
and joining the Columbia just north of the border. Only its last 
fifteen miles are within Canada but in that fifteen miles it has a 
fall of over 400 feet. Like the Columbia, its natural flow varies 
considerably over the year, its yearly average being about 
18,000,000 acre-feet but with the maximum being about three 
times as large as the minimum. It has one tributary in Canada, 
the Salmo, which increases its flow by about 7.5 per cent. of the 
flow at Nelway. In Canada, it is dammed at Waneta, just above 
its confluence with the Columbia. This dam was built to supply 
the Consolidated Mining and Smelting plant at Trail and the 
power installation has an ultimate capacity of about 420,000 h.p. 
(of which one half is presently installed). The company holds a 
licence to build a second dam and installation on the Canadian 
section of the river, at Seven Mile Creek, which would duplicate 
the installation at Waneta. Within Canada, the power instal- 
lations must be based on the minimum flow, for the river runs 
in a gorge which would not lend itself to the construction of a 
storage reservoir. In the United States, however, it is dammed 
both for power and storage and the United States authorities 
claim that, since these tend to even out the flow at Nelway, they 
are entitled to some recompense from Canada. On the other 
hand, Canadian authorities claim that this upstream regulation is 
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planned solely for the benefit of the United States power pro- 
ducers and that the resulting benefit to Canada is both wholly 
incidentally and comparatively small. An important point is 
that the building of one additional dam on the river within 
Canada could quadruple the power available from these fifteen 
miles of stream. 

The boundary waters between Canada and the United States, 
including trans-boundary streams, are the subject of a treaty, 
the Boundary Waters Treaty, signed in Washington in January, 
1909, and formally proclaimed in May, 1910. Article 4 of the 
treaty specifically provides that neither country may raise the 
level of the trans-boundary stream above the boundary, which 
explains why the Libby project on the Kootenay, in Montana, 
requires Canadian approval. The treaty also set up International 
Joint Commission, working into two sections drawn from each 
side, which controls operations affecting boundary waters (not 
trans-boundary streams) but has no power to make an award 
or ruling which binds either country, save by that country’s 
prior consent. It was expressed to run for five years from ex- 
change of ratifications and thereafter until terminated by either 
party on twelve months written notice; it is still in force. The 
treaty also contains an article, Article 2, which deserves to be 
set out in full: 


“Each of the High Contracting Parties reserves to itself ... 
the exclusive jurisdiction and control over the use and diversion, 
whether temporary or permanent, of all waters on its own side of 
the line which in their natural channels would flow across the 
boundary or into boundary waters; but it is agreed that any inter- 
ference with or diversion from their natural channel of such waters 
on either side of the boundary, resulting in any injury to the other 
side of the boundary, shall give rise to the same rights and entitle 
the injured parties to the same legal remedies as if such injury took 
place in the country where such diversion or interference 
OCCUrS .....” 


On the Canadian side, the Treaty was implemented by an 
Act passed in 1911 which gave the Exchequer Court jurisdiction 
over any claims brought under this Article by a party claiming 
to be injured by any diversion or interference within Canada. 

At first sight it would seem that Article 2 provides a complete 
answer to almost all the problems presently under discussion 
over the Columbia. It would allow the diversion of the Kootenay 
at Canal Flats, the abstraction of the seasonal flow of the main 
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stream for the benefit of the Fraser River watershed, and, 
equally, the diversion of the Pend D’Oreille in its entirety into 
the Columbia within the United States without permitting it to 
enter Canada at all, were that both technically feasible and econ- 
omically desirable. It would seem to allow of no right of protest 
by either state or individual, but to leave those individual 
Americans claiming an actual injury with an action for damages 
in a foreign court and those with no more than a hope that, 
someday, the seasonal waters of the Columbia might be harnessed 
for their benefit with nothing but regrets that fortune did not 
come their way. The Canadian interpretation of the Article, at 
its clearest and strongest, has been summarised by Prof. Bourne, 
of the Faculty of Law of the University of British Columbia, 
thus: 


“1. Canada’s legal right to divert the waters of any river in Canada 
is absolute. 

2. It is very unlikely that any person who is injured in the United 
States by the diversion of river waters in British Columbia 
could establish any right or remedy in Canada, other than a 
right to protest to the Comptroller of Water Rights against the 
issue of a licence for the diversion. 

3. It is very unlikely that the United States could establish in an 
international tribunal that she was legally entitled to any 
compensation or other remedy against Canada for the diversion 
of river waters in Canada.” 


But many Americans, including Mr. L. Jordan, until recently 
head of the American section of the International Joint Commis- 
sion, do not share this view, and whilst their objections to such 
an interpretation of the Treaty, and of international law, may 
seem legalistic they cannot be ignored, politically. One of Mr. 
Jordan’s arguments, that the United States, as a state, is not 
limited to the redress given by Article 2 because the word 
“party” in that section of the Article is printed with a small 
letter “‘p” may seem slender, but legal decisions have been based 
on that kind of point before now. 

More complex is the argument based on the British North 
America Act and the treaty-making powers of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Article 2 gives an injured person the rights he would 
have had had the cause of the injury complained of occurred 
in the state where the diversion or interference was made. But, 
as Professor Bourne pointed out, since 1892 no one in British 
Columbia has had any “right” in flowing water. All streams 
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are vested in the Crown and the only “right” the individual user 
of water acquires is that given him in, and by, a licence granted 
by the Water Comptroller of the Province. But, presumably, 
Article 2 was intended to give United States citizens some rights 
in British Columbia as well as the rest of Canada. Is, then, an 
American injured, say, by a diversion of the Columbia or the 
Kootenay in Canada to be assumed to hold a British Columbia 
water licence covering what he has lost? If so, are damages his 
only remedy for the breach of this hypothetical grant? Could 
not a United States citizen argue that no treaty can be construed 
to give him one set of rights if a diversion were made, say, in 
Ontario, and quite other rights if the diversion is made in 
British Columbia, and that, therefore, there must be some 
general water law applicable to the whole of Canada (although, 
for Canadians, that is not the case)? And that leads to the 
deeper question, can the Federal Government in Ottawa validly 
make a treaty disposing of rights in the natural resources of 
Canada when those rights are already vested in the governments 
of the various provinces. It is not proposed to seek answers 
to those questions here. The important fact is that they can 
be raised, possibly in the Exchequer Court of Canada, possibly 
in the International Court at the Hague. And the odds are that, 
driven far enough, some United States citizen would raise them. 

There is one further complication affecting the possible diver- 
sion of water into the Fraser watershed and the use of the 
Fraser for power generation, and that is the International 
Pacific Salmon Fisheries Commission, set up by convention 
between Canada and the United States in 1930 and fully effective 
since 1945. That Commission exists for the protection, preserva- 
tion and extension of the sockeye and pink salmon fisheries of 
the Fraser River system and the Juan de Fuca Strait. No one 
has yet solved satisfactorily the problem of guiding the out- 
going salmon, the fingerlings, safely through a hydro-electric 
waterwheel. Finally, the Boundary Waters Treaty is not per- 
petual. It may be terminated by twelve months notice. All 
in all, it would seem inadvisable to assume that any consideration 
of this subject should end with the Boundary Waters Treaty. 
Assume that the Treaty had been abrogated, or assume (as is 
the present position) that the parties to it have agreed to nego- 
tiate over water rights independently of the Treaty, what then? 
What are the recognised principles of international law, if any, 
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that do, or should, guide the conduct of countries in the position 
of Canada and the United States in relation to a trans-boundary 
stream in which each has such a vital interest? 

That question is still open to debate. Sixty years ago, the 
Attorney General of the United States, Mr. Harmon, propounded 
the doctrine that an upstream state may do what it will with 
water under its physical control. ‘The jurisdiction of a nation 
within its own territories,” he wrote, “is necessarily exclusive 
and absolute. It is susceptible of no limitation not imposed by 
itself.” That doctrine, in fact, forms the basis of Article 2 of 
the Treaty. The provision of a right to monetary compensation 
for interference downstream was a concession wrung from a 
reluctant United States by an equally reluctant Canada, and 
the history of the relations between the United States and 
Mexico over the Rio Grande and the Colorado to that time 
(where the United States was, and is, in the position Canada 
holds over the headwaters of the Columbia) shows that Mr. 
Harmon’s views largely governed United States’ actions. Yet, 
in 1944, the United States concluded a treaty with Mexico for 
the better regulation and division of the waters of the Rio 
Grande and Colorado that Mr. Harmon, had he then been alive, 
would almost certainly have denounced as a surrender of a 
vital interest. Clearly the United States, today, would not ex- 
pect Canada to act over the Columbia as Mr. Harmon advised 
his government to do in its relations with Mexico. Times and 
circumstances change, and with them views on international 
law. The Editor of the 7th Edition of Oppenheimer’s “Inter- 
national Law” goes as far as this: 

“Tt is a rule of international law that no State is allowed to alter 
the natural conditions of its own territory to the disadvantage of 
the natural conditions of the territory of a neighbouring State.” 

United States authorities, today, would likely adopt that state- 
ment with enthusiasm. 

But if international law means a rule of conduct that all 
nations feel compelled to follow, such a statement goes too far. 
Water disputes are deeply involved in two of the most troubled 
areas of the world, Palestine and the Punjab, and over each 
the states involved, Syria, Jordan and Israel, and India and 
Pakistan, have by no means followed such a rule either in their 
contentions or their actions. But if international law, in its 
operation, can be equated with, perhaps confined to, those 
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nations that respond to public opinion, both internal and external, 
then the dictum from Oppenheim has a greater air of reality. 
Perhaps the best description of the present state of opinion is 
that given by M. Sevette in an United Nations Economic Com- 
mission for Europe Report on “Legal Aspects of Hydro-electric 
Development on Rivers and Lakes of Common Interest”: 

“Each riparian State has the right of ownership of the section 
of the waterway which traverses it, and this right restricts the 
freedom of others. Nevertheless, the fact that each State is 
obliged to respect the right of ownership of the other States in 
no way impairs its sovereign power...” 

He continues, later: 

“A State has a right to develop unilaterally that section of a 
waterway which traverses . .. its territory, in so far as such 
development is liable to cause in the territory of another State 
only slight injury or minor inconvenience . . . On the other hand, 
when the injury liable to be caused is serious and lasting, develop- 
ment works may only be undertaken under prior agreement. ... 
The truth is that it is impossible to lay down any hard and fast 
principle . . . But, since a formula must be found, that of good 
neighbourly relations will be retained.” 

One factor in producing the change in attitude reflected by a 
comparison of the views of Mr. Harmon with those of M. Sevette 
has been the development, within the United States by its 
Supreme Court, of a code of practice in relation to disputes over 
water rights between the states within the Union, of which there 
have been many. Mr. Justice Holmes, in his judgment in a 
dispute between New York and New Jersey, held that the es- 
sential nature of the need for water compelled states within 
the Union to meet each other equitably in the demands that 
each would wish to make on a stream common to them both. 
Admittedly, the fact that each state was a member of the one 
political union was an essential element in the reasoning behind 
the judgment, and the force of that element has not been con- 
fined to the minds of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
It has influenced decisions on the same point in both the prewar 
German Constitutional Law Court and in the Swiss Federal 
Court. Yet, today, can it not be argued that all civilised states 
have, in practice, surrendered some of the absolute freedom of 
action implied in last century’s conception of national sover- 
eignty (the less powerful states, inevitably, more than the more 
powerful)? The governments of states in which there is a 
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free and informed public opinion are in fact no longer free to 
behave in an arbitrarily selfish way, for the governments them- 
selves are reluctant to face the loss of internal popularity that 
such behaviour would produce. In the relations between such 
states it is the resultant of the combined public opinions of them 
all that curbs and restrains the governments of each; the mis- 
fortunes over Suez of the government of Sir Anthony Eden in 
the United Kingdom last year are a striking example of this. 

Good neighbourly relations over the development of power 
from the Columbia River: to the lawyer a vague phrase but, 
to the politician, one not without meaning and a certain charm, 
for almost any compromise can be defended on those grounds. 
But electrical power does not come from a verbal formula. It 
demands that organisations to build and to manage shall exist 
or be created. Those organisations must raise capital and pay 
interest on borrowed money and dividends on stock. They must 
be set up by a government, federal, provincial or state. They 
need licences and franchises to operate. They can only be the 
offspring of politics and even a political sidewind may produce 
a miscarriage before birth. 

On the Canadian side, as we have seen, any proposal for the 
utilisation of river water in British Columbia requires a provin- 
cial licence but before 1955 each province was the accepted sole 
authority over all operations involving provincial rivers, including 
trans-boundary streams. It was on that assumption that the 
British Columbia Provincial Government, in September, 1954, 
made its agreement with the Kaiser Aluminum and Chemical 
Corporation, a U.S. company, under which the Kaiser Company 
was given the right to construct a 3,000,000 acre-feet reservoir 
on the Columbia above Castlegar “for the purpose of releasing 
the (water impounded) for power generation through down- 
stream power facilities in the United States,” and rights over 
the Columbia River, the Upper and Lower Arrow Lakes, and 
adjoining lands were reserved for that purpose by the Provincial 
Government. In 1955, however, the Federal Parliament passed 
the International Rivers Improvements Act, which requires any- 
one proposing works on an international river (save for irriga- 
tion or other consumptive purpose) to obtain a licence from the 
Federal authorities and empowers those authorities to destroy 
any works not authorised by them. On the face of it, the Act 
overrides provincial rights. It does not provide for consulta- 
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tion between Federal and Provincial authorities, a feature which 
General McNaughton, Chairman of the Canadian section of the 
International Joint Commission, deplored in the evidence he gave 
before the parliamentary committee considering the Bill. Nor 
are federal-provincial interests the only ones involved. There 
is likewise the perennial question of whether power should be 
developed by a public authority or by private enterprise, in 
British Columbia by the BC Power Commission or by BC 
Electric. All these have yet to be settled. 

In the United States, the conflict over who shall develop 
hydro-electric power from the Columbia has a more pronounced 
ideological tinge. Whilst the Democrats were in power federally 
(but not necessarily in the four States mainly involved, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Idaho and Montana) the tendency was towards 
federal projects. When the Republicans held power both at the 
centre and in the four states, the battle between private capital 
and federal project became sharper, with the President himself 
favouring the middle road of “partnership” between the two. 
One of the major battlegrounds between the two sides has been 
the Snake River, a wholly American tributary of the Columbia. 
Should the Idaho Power Company be permitted to build three 
small dams, with a total capacity of 1,000,000 acre-feet, or should 
a federal authority build one high dam, at Hell’s Canyon, with 
a capacity of 4,000,000 acre-feet? The situation changed as a 
result of the 1956 election, when the Democrats won the sena- 
torial contests in Washington, Oregon and Idaho, and control 
of the state governments in Washington and Oregon. What 
may emerge from the altered balance of power is a project to 
set up a Columbia River Development Authority, controlled by 
a Board directly appointed by the President and containing a 
representative for each of the four Pacific North West States. 
For that there would be a parallel, not so much in TVA as in 
the inter-state authority concerned with the Colorado River, 
further south. 

Canada may see the Federal and British Columbian Govern- 
ments reconciled and the responsibility for the next step, a con- 
struction of the Mica Creek Dam, given either to BC Electric 
or the BC Power Commission. The United States may yet have 
its Columbia River Authority and federal planning and control 
may emerge on top. Neither event will of itself settle how the 
waters within the basin common to both countries shall be dis- 
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posed of when harnessed. To meet this aspect of the relations 
between the two countries, Senator Neuberger, of Washington, 
and advocate of federal enterprises and a man keenly concerned 
at the prospect of unilateral development within Canada, would 
go further. He envisages, and is campaigning for, the creation 
of a supra-national regulatory authority, the North Pacific Inter- 
national Waterways Agency, embracing all streams on the 
Pacific slope north of the 42nd Parallel, controlling the develop- 
ment of all hydro-electric power in its domain, placing technical 
and economic considerations above national boundaries, and 
where operating directly doing so as a public utility authority. 
It is a proposal to scrap the Boundary Waters Treaty west of 
the Rockies, a tremendous one if it affected no more than hydro- 
electric power, and this would, in addition, be responsible for 
navigation, fishing and irrigation. About the one thing it does 
not propose is the throwing open of the Alaska Panhandle, after 
the harnessing of the Yukon, to Canadian economic development 
on the same terms as those now available to United States 
citizens. This is not the place to comment on it, save to say 
that almost everything would turn on how its chairman was 
selected. 

There is one further element in the picture that must not be 
overlooked, the development of atomic power. We are ac- 
customed to thinking of electrical generation from atomic re- 
actors as a matter mainly for those countries and areas of the 
world without undeveloped water power and deficient in liquid 
or solid fuels. It is true that, as of now, the cost of electricity 
produced in this way is appreciably higher than that from water- 
driven plants. But that state of affairs is changing fast, and 
it is the cost of atomic power that will come down. United 
Kingdom experts claim that, within as little as fifteen years, 
they will be able to produce electricity from that source at a 
cost as low as the present cost of hydro-electric power in British 
Columbia, of the order of 3 mils. per KWH. The days of rela- 
tively cheap electricity in Canada are not infinite. It may not 
be necessary, for instance, to destroy the salmon of the Fraser 
to give British Columbia all the power it will need. For perhaps 
less than the cost of the necessary dams we could build a series 
of strategically placed atomic power reactors covering that 
province and the Yukon, and service them with their charge of 
fresh uranium every four years at trifling cost in transportation, 
while preserving a lovely natural playground area. 
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To attempt to draw any detailed conclusions from this ex- 
tremely truncated survey of the problems associated with the 
Columbia River would be more misleading than helpful, but the 
following general observations may be made. 

The stretch of the Pend D’Oreille River within Canada should 
not be overlooked, both as a ready source of additional power 
for both countries and as a card which does not lie wholly within 
Canadian hands. 

To Western Canada, construction of the Mica Dam on the 
Columbia is of the first importance and it may well provide as 
much power as British Columbia needs for some years to come. 
It is, however, well to remember that the United States interests 
may approach the Libby project in Montana with the same sense 
of its importance to them. 

The vital international question raised by the Mica project 
concerns the flood waters the dam will impound. Once they are 
impounded, they must be disposed of before the next flood, and 
how they are disposed of will be a decision that, when made, 
cannot thereafter, practicably, be reversed. Should they be 
diverted within Canada, into the Fraser Watershed, although we 
could not at once use all the power they would provide and may 
never wish to do so because of injury to the salmon industry 
and the rapid advance in atomic reactor techniques? Or should 
they be released downstream, to raise the constant flow of the 
Columbia below Mica, with the knowledge that United States 
authorities are certain, without delay, to install the equipment 
necessary to capture the additional million horse-power they 
will represent, and that they can and will claim a vested interest 
in that added flow the moment they begin to use it? 

Have we given enough thought to, has there been enough 
public discussion on, the relative cost of high dams and atomic 
reactors in fifteen years from now? 

Should Canada even contemplate joining any proposed North 
Pacific International Waterways Agency, and thereby the sur- 
render of control over her rights to power, navigation, fishing 
and irrigation to an authority in which she will be a minority, 
in influence if not on paper, and from whose decisions there 
would be no appeal? 

The Columbia River is a Gordian knot. Since it may not be 
cut by any Alexandrian sword, its unravelling needs all our 
determination and sober patience. 
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in German history. On that Sunday the voters of the 

Federal Republic proved their maturity of judgment and 
their understanding of the democratic process to an extent that 
nobody would have dared to hope for in the dark days of 1945. 
More than 88 per cent. of the electorate turned out to fulfil 
the highest civic duty, even though the campaign had hardly 
been exciting; neither social nor governmental pressure had 
been exerted to go to the polls. The voters faced the issues 
squarely and passed their verdict soberly. 

The student of twentieth century history is bound to notice 
tremendous progress, if he compares the results of this election 
with those of 1924 and 1928 when the Weimar republic was in 
its heyday. No less than seven parties received then 5 per cent. 
or more of the vote; agonizing negotiations were always neces- 
sary in order to form coalition governments representing several 
of them, and most of these cabinets were shortlived. Gustav 
Stresemann, the leading German statesman of the twenties and 
a man equal in stature to Konrad Adenauer, spent a large part 
of his energies in trying to keep these heterogeneous combina- 
tions together. Never did he enjoy the kind of support by the 
electorate that has now been bestowed on the Federal Chancellor 
for the third time. This change cannot be explained only in 
terms of the Bonn constitution and the electoral law which dis- 
criminates against splinter parties. In 1924 and 1928, just as 
in 1957, Germany seemed to be prosperous and employment was 
high; also the country had recovered the respect of the world. 
Nevertheless, millions of voters endorsed then the Communists 
and those nationalistic parties which were fundamentally hostile 
to the republican order. In 1957, no group which is not loyal 
to the Bonn republic, polled enough votes to gain parliamentary 
representation. The ruling middle-of-the-road party of Dr. 
Adenauer received 50.2 per cent. of the total vote, more than 
any German statesman had ever obtained in a free election and 


S jin German 15, 1957, will long be considered a milestone 
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more than Adolf Hitler had been able to gather in the rigged 
election of March 5, 1933. 

The clear verdict of the voters on September 15, 1957, con- 
tains essentially four lessons. First of all, Adenauer received 
an overwhelming personal endorsement. His party had cam- 
paigned exclusively on the record of his administration. He 
had been the featured speaker at the major rallies of the 
Christian Democrats throughout the country, and his picture 
greeted the public from innumerable CDU posters in every 
hamlet of the Bonn republic. Germans have often engaged 
in hero worship, and an element of personal adulation has been 
evident in the campaign. The Chancellor seems to have been 
aware of it and occasionally alarmed by it, although he tried 
to minimize the significance of the ‘‘worshipful eyes,” when he 
spoke over the C.B.S. programme “Face the Nation” on Sep- 
tember 22. But even such exaggerated admiration would not 
go far to explain his landslide victory. This is certainly not a 
revival of the Fihrer cult, as the Social Democrats would have 
it, but here are fifteen million German voters, many of whom, 
especially some younger ones, trust him as one would a benign 
father. They believe that his wise guidance will assure them 
of continued security in an unstable world. Can anyone seriously 
blame them, that they preferred this seasoned statesman to 
Erich Ollenhauer, the honest and hardworking, but colourless 
and uninspiring leader of the opposition? Adenauer’s endorse- 
ment for a third term is especially gratifying to those few 
political analysts on this side of the Atlantic, who like this 
author, expressed their conviction as far back as 1949 that 
Adenauer’s qualities of leadership were unmatched in postwar 
Germany. At that time, public opinion in the Western Demo- 
cracies was still favouring Dr. Kurt Schumacher, the fiery Social 
Democratic party chief; but neither he nor Ollenhauer could 
have accomplished what Adenauer did in these eight years. 
Schumacher was too erratic, too passionate; Ollenhauer lacks a 
clear line and a firm grip. 


The voters sensed that, above all, in the field of international 
relations. Up to the autumn of 1956, many Germans—regardless 
of their party affiliation—had been uncertain about the desira- 
bility of a large military establishment and of universal conscrip- 
tion; they remembered only too well the destructive réle which 
some Reichswehr generals had played in the Weimar republic. 
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Also they were rather lukewarm about the alignment with NATO 
and they dreaded the implications of atomic defence for their 
country. But the Hungarian revolt gave them pause. In the 
light of what had happened in Budapest, the Social Democratic 
attitude suddenly became utterly unrealistic. Ollenhauer could 
not have miscalculated the temper of the electorate worse than 
he did by his professions, continued to the end of the campaign, 
that he wanted to abolish conscription and that West Germany 
should withdraw eventually (though not immediately) from 
NATO as part of an understanding with the Russians about re- 
unification. If the suppression of Hungarian freedom did not 
provide enough of a warning, Nikita Khrushchev’s uninhibited 
utterances on his recent state visit to East Germany taught the 
voters that it is impossible to reach a workable agreement with 
the Kremlin in the foreseeable future. Therefore, Adenauer’s 
reliance on the United States and Great Britain, his co-opera- 
tion with France and his unwillingness to make concessions to 
Moscow, are now fully understood by the electorate and meet 
with its approval. The Chancellor stated that he drew especially 
warm applause on his campaign trips, whenever he referred to 
American aid which had been given to Western Germany so 
generously. A well-informed unbiased observer, the Berlin 
correspondent of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung, reported on Sep- 
tember 3, that Adenauer’s clear-cut foreign policy had won him 
tremendous respect, if not reverence, also among the common 
people of Eastern Germany. His unwavering attitude in the 
face of Soviet threats and vilifications had gained him their 
favour to an extraordinary extent. The correspondent, who has 
excellent contacts in the Soviet zone, claims that many long-time 
Socialists among the workers there are disappointed by Ollen- 
hauer’s wavering attitude; the party might have a rude awaken- 
ing, if ever there were free elections in East Germany. 

It did not take most voters very long to endorse Adenauer’s 
record of economic prosperity. The criticism which the Social 
Democrats directed against the methods employed by him and 
Dr. Ludwig Erhard, his resourceful Minister of Economics, 
proved ineffective. The average citizen had benefited to such 
an extent from the rebirth of German industry and trade, from 
the building boom and the increased flow of consumer goods and 
from various provisions of improved social legislation, that he 
was unimpressed by the suggestions and accusations coming 
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from the opposition. If the free enterprise system in the way 
Dr. Erhard had conceived it worked so well, why go in for those 
vague controls of big industry as the Social Democrats proposed 
them, who always had to add rather apologetically that they did 
not plan any large-scale nationalization? The older voter, re- 
membering the havoc played by two inflations, also felt safe in 
the security of the Deutsche Mark, which under Erhard had 
become one of the hardest currencies in the world, envied 
especially by their neighbours in Western Europe. 

The fourth lesson of the election is that the West German 
voter favours increasingly Adenauer’s idea of a broadly con- 
ceived middle-of-the-road party as opposed to the rigid old-style 
political groups which were based on an unchangeable Welt- 
anschauung or some narrow regional or economic interest. His 
Christian Democratic Union embraces both major denomina- 
tions. The Chancellor himself is a pious Roman Catholic and 
has never played down his religious allegiance. He had the 
strong support of the Catholic hierarchy in his campaign. But, 
at the same time, he has made every effort to avoid the one- 
sidedness of the old Centre Party to which he had belonged in 
pre-Hitler days, and to welcome the Protestant element into the 
ranks as well as the top councils of the CDU. It was symbolic 
that he received in July the lay leaders of the Protestant and 
Catholic Churches for joint talks on their “common responsibili- 
ties.” In a country which has a slight Protestant majority, he 
could not have won so decisively, had not several million voters 
of Lutheran or Calvanistic background supported the CDU. For 
instance, Protestantism has completely dominated in Schleswig- 
Holstein for more than four centuries, yet the CDU won every 
seat allocated by direct vote in that state on September 15. 
Adenauer has also seen to it that his party is not dominated by 
one social class. While it enjoys the open or thinly veiled 
financial support of industry and business, it has also a loyal 
following among farmers, professional people, the small middle 
class, and certain segments of labour. Adenauer is especially 
proud to have attracted young voters of proletarian background; 
he hopes that the dogma of the class-struggle will lose its appeal 
among the German workers and that many of them will feel 
at home in the CDU. He may be too optimistic in this respect, 
but his victory does mean a loosening of many old ties. The 
voters have given a strong mandate to move in the direction 
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toward all-embracing parties of the Canadian, British and 


American type. 

Professor Richard Hiscocks provided the readers of Inter- 
national Journal with a lucid analysis of the “Elections issues 
in Western Germany” (vol. XII, Summer, 1957, pp. 157-166) ; 
therefore, it may suffice here to say a few words about the later 
stages of the campaign. Adenauer dominated it throughout; he 
never gave the opposition a breathing spell to get an offensive 
under way. He went around in the country with a youthful 
vigour belying his 81 years. The Socialists had no chance to 
convince the electorate that it was unsafe to entrust the reins 
of government to an octogenarian for another four years. His 
physical and mental elasticity were so patent that nobody dared 
to ask him the question whether he planned to groom a successor. 
There can be no doubt, that the CDU’s coffers were bulging from 
the millions of D. Marks provided by industry and other big 
contributors, who had a stake in Adenauer’s and Erhard’s re- 
turn. It is also apparent that the CDU campaign was planned 
with the advice of American public relations experts, who had 
shown their mettle in Eisenhower’s presidential campaigns. But 
ample funds and smooth Madison Avenue techniques alone do 
not explain the magnitude of the CDU’s landslide victory, as 
Social Democratic party functionaries would like to make their 
countrymen believe. For Adenauer did not silence certain vocal 
elements of public opinion. Many of the intelligentsia was 
and is opposed to his regime. The negative attitude of the 
atomic scientists is only one indication of a much more wide- 
spread distrust. Certain influential journals constantly expressed 
their hostility to Adenauer. They ranged from Der Spiegel, 
the widely read weekly magazine specializing in spicy news 
analysis, to Der Simplicissimus which published the biting 
cartoon: “Dear Partyfriends: our next speaker is our party- 
member Jesus Christus.” Even the Frankfurter Hefte, a pro- 
nouncedly Christian monthly, advocated a “changing of the 


guard.” 

It is possible that Adenauer would have won this election in 
any event, whoever his opponent might have been. His record 
was impressive; the Hungarian tragedy and the constant acri- 
monious attacks from the East tended to cement his position. 
Yet when the campaign started, he did not look unbeatable. In 
fact, it seemed that he would win a plurality of the popular vote, 
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but that Social Democrats and Free Democrats together might 
gain a slight majority in the new Federal Parliament which 
would be sufficient to oust him. That this did not come to pass, 
was not only due to the Chancellor’s all-out campaign. It took 
the ineffectiveness of the opposition leader to enable Adenauer 
to win a popular majority and 54 per cent. of the seats in the 
Federal Parliament. Erich Ollenhauer did not have what it 
takes. The Bonn correspondent of the Neue Ziircher Zeitung 
who accompanied him on a campaign trip through Westphalia 
and North Rhineland, arrived at the conclusion that Ollenhauer 
is a genuine friend of the little man, but not a politician who 
carefully calculates the effects of his words. The Swiss journa- 
list added that Ollenhauer did not set his audience on fire; he 
resisted the temptation to become a demagogue and was more 
at home in defence than attack. He rarely aroused his public, 
except on the issue of conscription. All these observations do 
justice to Ollenhauer’s decency and fairness, but it is tragic that 
the Social Democrats did not select a better orator and more 
vigorous political strategist who might have put their pro- 
gramme better across to the voters. Faced with the alternative: 
Adenauer or Ollenhauer?, they did not feel that it was time for 
a change. 

How will Adenauer interpret the mandate which the people 
of Western Germany gave him? He might consider his third 
(and last) term as a great opportunity to rise above partisan- 
ship. His most ardent admirers cannot deny that some of his 
campaign oratory did not fit his réle as national leader. His 
slogans that the choice was only between Christianity and Com- 
munism and that a Socialist victory would mean the destruction 
of Germany, may have aroused the enthusiasm of uncritical 
listeners, but they should now be forgotten. Adenauer should 
aim at a better understanding with the opposition about funda- 
mental issues. Now is the time to develop a bi-partisan ap- 
proach to foreign policy, in line with British and American 
custom. The most enlightened elements in SPD and CDU are 
ready for such an understanding. Eugen Gerstenmaier, Presi- 
dent of the Federal Parliament and one of Adenauer’s ablest 
lieutenants, has constantly worked for it; it was he, too, who 
warned his party friends against arrogance after their victory. 
It would be a good practice for the Chancellor to see the leader 
of the opposition more frequently. This may sound like a reason- 
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able suggestion after one has read in the The Times, September 
13, a report of its Bonn correspondent, that Adenauer received 
Ollenhauer for an exchange of views only once in eight years! 

Secondly, we may hope that the Chancellor, while retaining 
the over-all control of his administration, may give more leeway 
to his associates in the Federal cabinet. During his first two 
terms, many of them were not afforded adequate opportunities 
to act on their own. This is regrettable since he has several 
exceedingly competent men on his team who have earned his 
full confidence. Dr. Erhard has perhaps been able to exercise 
more initiative than the rest. But a great deal of credit belongs 
also to Fritz Schaffer (finance), Heinrich von Brentano (foreign 
affairs), Heinrich Liibke (agriculture), Anton Storch (labour), 
Franz Josef Strauss (defence) and Gerhard Schroder (interior), 
to mention some prominent cabinet members who are likely to 
stay with Adenauer during his third term. Perhaps it is his 
long experience as Lord Mayor of Cologne which made him 
somewhat authoritarian in method. But he will now have to 
think of the day when he may be unable to continue at the helm 
of the government and when they will be on their own. There 
will be also increased clamoring for the designation of a suc- 
will be also increased clamouring for the designation of a suc- 
cessor. Adenauer tried to brush this question off. When 
said that one should never name a crown prince. Actually the 
choice may be very hard for the Chancellor because there are 
so many gifted younger men around him. They include, in 
addition to Erhard, Brentano and Strauss, the former Minister 
President of North Rhine-Westphalia—Karl Arnold, the Presi- 
dent of the Federal Parliament—Eugen Gerstenmaier, and the 
Deputy President of the European Steel and Coal Community— 
Franz Etzel, to speak only of a few likely contenders. While 
Adenauer has been so often accused of ‘‘one-man rule,” actually 
he has been more hospitable to new talent than are his Social 
Democratic opponents; otherwise there could not be such an 
embarras de richesse at this moment. 

Adenauer’s foreign policy is unlikely to change much during 
the next four years, unless major emergencies occur which would 
overthrow his present concepts. The Chancellor reiterated in 
his victory statement of September 16 that West Germany would 
stand firmly with its Atlantic Pact partners under United States 
leadership. His government will meet all its obligations to 
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NATO in full. It will support any sensible steps leading toward 
a controlled disarmament. He will continue his efforts to 
strengthen economic and political co-operation in Western Europe. 
This is a topic especially close to his heart, as may be gauged 
from a surprising remark he made whilst campaigning in Essen, 
the city once famous for its armament works: “I hope and 
I am certain that we will have a parliament of Europe in a year 
or two. This would be the culmination of our policies.” 

It is obvious that Adenauer will continue to treat the issue 
of German reunification with the utmost caution. His enemies 
accuse him, that he, the Catholic from the Rhineland, lacks a 
heart interest in the Protestants of former Prussia. Perhaps it 
is fairer to assume that he is too much of a realist in world 
affairs. He knows that haste and impetuosity will lead no- 
where, since Russia is determined to exact a heavy price—with- 
drawal from NATO—for early reunification. Therefore he wants 
to wait till world conditions change. The moment will come 
when Russia may be unable to retain its tight grip on the satellite 
nations; hard though this is on the oppressed East Germans, 
it seems wisest for them to wait patiently for that day of 
deliverance. A repetition of the uprising of June, 1953, could 
only spell disaster, since Khrushchev evidently has decided to 
back Ulbricht to the the limit. While the political stalemate 
with Russia is likely to continue, German industry will certainly 
press for more extensive trade with the East; in that way, the 
Iron Curtain may be pierced in several spots. 

The Germans, living at the outskirts of the free world, can- 
not afford a foreign policy which takes unnecessary risks, said 
Countess Marion Doénhoff in Die Zeit, Germany’s leading weekly 
of opinion, in an editorial postmortem on September 19. For 
that reason, she urged the Social Democrats to learn the lessons 
of their defeat, to become more responsible, but not more radical. 
Having been beaten in three successive federal elections, the 
SPD indeed must do a lot of soul-searching. It would be deplor- 
able if the party, due to faults of its leadership, could never reach 
more than one-third of the German electorate. Is there no 
chance of gaining some day a plurality, a feat that the British 
Labour Party accomplished several times? That possibility 
exists, provided the party drops its present top officials, 
modernizes its programme and rejuvenates its methods. Ollen- 
hauer was given a vote of confidence by the executive committee 
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of the SPD on September 18, but if he possesses the virtue of 
self-criticism, he will understand that he should withdraw before 
long in favour of a more dynamic figure. They are not too 
plentiful in the higher echelons. By far the best man the party 
had since the war, the late Ernst Reuter, the fighting Lord 
Mayor of Berlin, was bypassed when Dr. Schumacher died, and 
hardly anybody of his stature is available now. Perhaps, a man 
of similar caliber may be Professor Carlo Schmid. But the party 
functionaries tried to keep this inconvenient intellectual in the 
background, till he is now in less than perfect health. The 
common people appreciate such an unconventional politician 
more than the party wheelhorses do: Schmid was the only Social 
Democrat to retain a direct seat in Baden-Wurttemberg and to 
increase his majority substantially. Countess Doénhoff in Die 
Zeit would like to propose him for the Federal Presidency in 
1959, but it is much more urgent to find a more forceful SPD 
leader right now. A number of able regional administrators 
have also been mentioned; e.g., Lord Mayor Wilhelm Kaisen of 
Bremen would certainly be an improvement over Ollenhauer, 
and so would George August Zinn, the vigorous and experienced 
Minister President of Hesse. 

Today, the Social Democrats rely on their loyal followers in 
the working class, among white collar people and intellectuals. 
There is a sprinkling of SPD voters also from other segments 
of the population, but the party has not yet broadened its base 
to the extent the British Labour Party has done. This will be 
achieved only after the party programme has been made much 
more attractive to the non-Marxist voter. Schmid has a sense 
of what is needed. About three years ago, this writer listened 
to a lecture he gave at Bonn University on Christianity and 
Socialism. Karl Marx and August Bebel, the party leader under 
the Empire, must have turned in their graves when Schmid 
gave away their anti-religious tenets, but the many hundreds of 
students in the audience were electrified. This man spoke the 
language of the later twentieth century! He did the same on 
another “touchy” subject during the recent campaign. Speaking 
in Mannheim, he came out against the nationalization of in- 
dustry. Time was, he said, when the party honestly thought 
that socialization could change the world and improve the lot 
of mankind; “none of us believes that any longer.” Victory 
will come when the SPD will have changed into an undogmatic 
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progressive people’s party with a clearly defined timely pro- 
gramme in domestic and international affairs. It will be in the 
best interest of the Bonn republic, if this process of evolution 
could be finished before the elections of 1961. There is no good 
reason why the CDU should have a monopoly on the federal 
government. 

In 1953, the two major parties polled together 74 per cent. 
of the total vote. In 1957, their share had risen to 82 per cent. 
In the first Bundestag of 1949 eight parties had ten members or 
more, but in 1957 only four parties qualified for representation. 
Two of them, Free Democrats and German Party, will lead a 
precarious existence; they, too, may vanish from the scene in 
1961, if they do not make a strong record in the new parliament. 
The decline of the Free Democrats has been continuous since 
1949. Part of it is due, as in the Socialist case, to inept leader- 
ship. The FDP lost its best man, when its founder Theodor 
Heuss was elected Federal President. One of the most brilliant 
minds of Germany in this century, he could have given the party 
inspiring leadership and made it into a real “third force.” But 
his present position removed him from the political battleground. 
As Federal President he exerts his influence mostly behind the 
scenes, but he has become one of the most beloved and respected 
figures of public life. His successors in the FDP lacked vigour, 
as in the case of Vice-Chancellor Franz Bliicher, or wisdom, like 
Thomas Dehler. The present party chairman, Reinhold Maier, 
is a genuine liberal and a seasoned politician, but he was called 
too late to do more than save the disunited party from complete 
wreckage. Today it consists of two wings, some dyed-in-the- 
wool liberal democrats of the southwest and some conservative 
nationalists of Rhineland and Hesse. It will be hard for any 
leader to give this conglomeration of heterogeneous forces an 
attractive profile. 

The German Party, Adenauer’s only loyal ally, retained its 
representation because it has some safe seats in Lower Saxony. 
The Refugee Party, although polling more votes than the German 
Party, disappeared from the scene since it did not meet the 5 
per cent. clause of the election law. This is no loss for the 
country. The Refugee Party, after a decent start, had turned 
out to be unstable and irresponsible. In times of crisis, it might 
have formed the nucleus for a new nationalistic right-wing party. 
The elimination of the Refugee Party is also reassuring in an- 
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other sense: it shows that a majority of those millions of 
Germans from the East who were resettled by force after the 
war, has grown roots in the new homeland and feels part of 
the West German community. Few will regret either the de- 
parture of the last remnants of old-style federalism from political 
life. Finally, it should be noted that the neo-Nazis (German 
Reich Party) polled only 1 per cent. of the vote, and the out- 
lawed Communist Party would not have done much better, had 
it appeared on the ballots. 

Two old men of vision and determination, Konrad Adenauer 
and Theodor Heuss, guided Germany from the ashes of defeat 
back into the company of free nations. The Chancellor, assisted 
by a team of younger associates, led Germany to the heights 
of prosperity and gave his country the stablest government it 
has known since Bismarck’s days. Will he now turn, as the 
Manchester Guardian in its weekly edition of September 19 sug- 
gests, from being a great leader to act as “a great teacher, one 
who instructs his people in democratic behaviour by his ex- 
ample”? This is the question which he faces on entering his 
third term. Having gained an unprecedented and unquestion- 
able victory, he can afford to be magnanimous and to teach them 
a lesson of true democracy in action. Bismarck failed to give 
the German people a sound political education, and it is primarily 
for that reason, that the empire he founded perished two decades 
after his death. The spirit of the Bonn republic may prevail 
longer in the Germany of the future, if Adenauer seizes the 
great opportunity which is his today. 
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the prewar and the postwar functioning of Canadian 

nationhood with respect to international affairs. Marked 
though the contrast was before the government’s necessarily 
quick reaction to the Anglo-French intervention in the Israeli- 
Egyptian conflict, it suddenly achieved, with that reaction, a 
new intensity. The government’s response on that occasion 
was taken in a highly dramatic situation and in a white glare 
of publicity and its nature was such as to set the Canadian 
public by the ears. A special session devoted exclusively to the 
Suez and Hungarian crises was held at the end of November; 
foreign policy dominated the regular session, (abbreviated be- 
cause of the election), as never before; for a while it even looked 
as if foreign policy would become a major issue in a Canadian 
general election. 

This paper will survey the parliamentary discussion of for- 
eign policy during this exceptional period and, more briefly, the 
role foreign policy played in the election of 1957. An attempt 
is made to avoid duplicating unduly what Mr. Eayrs has reported 
about the special session. Middle East policy will of necessity 
dominate the account at the expense of topics which in a normal 
year would receive more attention. 

Perhaps the most significant feature of the parliamentary 
debate is that no one suggested that the government should 
have gone further than it had in protesting against the Anglo- 
French intervention. If any member thought that the reasons 
were not very convincing that Mr. Pearson had given for ab- 
staining on, instead of voting for, the cease fire resolution, he 
kept the thought to himself. Among those speakers who dis- 
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approved of the intervention the only one who gave much in- 
dication of being moved to indignation rather than to sorrow 
was the Prime Minister himself. The persistent harping by 
members of the official opposition on his reference to the super- 
men of Europe and their attempts to provoke him into further 
utterances of the sort make it clear that they thought such 
public expression of indignation damaging to the government; 
Mr. St. Laurent’s denial that he had meant the British and the 
French and the chariness of government spokesmen about re- 
ferring to Egypt’s sovereign rights suggest that the government 
came quickly to agree. Sir Anthony Eden’s well-prompted con- 
currence in the view that Mr. St. Laurent’s celebrated telegram 
should not be published left in doubt how far the latter had gone 
in private. The reaction of the Progressive Conservatives to 
the reported blistering tone of the telegram make it evident 
that they considered a strong remonstrance, even if private, to 
be damaging; Mr. St. Laurent’s anxiety to deny the truth of 
the report suggests that the government came quickly to suspect 
that this, also, might be so. Although Mr. Rowe’s amendment 
to the address was overwhelmingly defeated the Progressive Con- 
servatives by the end of the special session had accomplished at 
least one thing: the words “gratuitous” and “condemnation” had 
become firmly linked in the minds of government spokesmen, at 
least for their public utterances, when the condemnation in 
question was that of the United Kingdom for its armed inter- 
vention in Egypt. It was left for Mr. Cameron of the CCF to 
defend boldly on January 15 the Prime Minister’s remark about 
the supermen of Europe. 

Though it existed in the House the tendency for defenders 
of the intervention to blame the United States for everything 
that had gone wrong in the Middle East was much less strong 
than in the street and in the press and as the regular session 
wore on it became progressively weaker. There was even less 
of a disposition to substitute for serious analysis abuse of, and 
wisecracks about, Mr. Dulles. This does not mean that the 
debate was uniformly of a very high order; other substitutes 
for serious analysis were found. 

More serious is the fact that the debate, even when leading 
critics of the government took part in it, often lacked intellectual 
rigour and consistency by virtue of the unrealistic set of assump- 
tions on which their arguments were based. The most im- 
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portant of these is that already referred to, that British actions 
are to be judged by different standards from those to be applied 
to other nations or not to be judged at all. “Judge not that ye 
be not judged is as necessary today in our thinking as it was 
when those words were spoken,” said Mr. Diefenbaker on Novem- 
ber 29 in a speech devoted largely to judging the Soviet Union. 
Two days earlier Mr. Fleming charged Mr. Coldwell with going 
about the matter “as though this were the parliament at West- 
minster, and as though we were debating this issue in the same 
sense as that in which the parliament at Westminster might 
have debated it,”—apparently because Mr. Coldwell had echoed 
some of the criticism that had been made in the United Kingdom. 
Mr. Fleming seemed to think that this was in some sense im- 
proper, a view which, if valid and of general application, would 
severally restrict the permissible range of comment of the for- 
eign policies of all countries blessed with free speech and op- 
position parties. Even more restrictive was his notion that 
Mr. Pearson “had no right to make the comments he made” 
because Canada had taken no part in any conference preceding 
the sudden developments in the Middle East. 

Mr. Dinsdale was one Progressive Concervative who dis- 
sented from the thesis that Britain was not to be judged. His 
view was the reverse of that often expressed outside the House 
that the unwisdom of intervention was so great that its critics 
could dispense with weighing its morality. Overlooking the 
fact that the distinction between the moral and the practical 
is untenable when the issue is that of justification, he said— 


and repeated for emphasis—that the intervention “cannot be 
justified from the standpoint of high moral principles,” but that 
world opinion was beginning to realize that “‘there was no other 
practical alternative.” In the latter opinion he was at one with 
his party colleagues. Their repeated assertions, made with little 
supporting evidence or argument, that the action was necessary 





and wise and justified from the standpoint of practical polities, 
contributed to lowering the quality of the debate. Their general 
failure to recognize the very grave danger of Russian inter- 
vention if the cease fire had not been arranged was itself suffi- 
cient to give the debate an air of unreality. Mr. Diefenbaker, 
it is true, was aware of the Russian threat for on November 29 
he said: 
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“Interestingly enough, the one country which comes out of this 
with new prestige is the U.S.S.R.: When Bulganin threatened to 
use missiles in massive retaliation it was only a matter of a day 
or two before the United Nations acted and brought about this 
temporary force. We will never learn.” 


But he did not make clear what in his opinion we would have 
done if we had learned. He could have meant that in order 
to avoid the gain in Soviet prestige we should have risked dis- 
covering whether or not Mr. Bulganin was bluffing. But since 
he immediately reminded the House that Mr. Churchill had cor- 
rectly warned that Hitler had meant what he said, a plausible 
inference is that his thought was that the action which provoked 
the Russian threat was not the way to counter Soviet penetra- 
tion and Egyptian ambitions in the Middle East. 

It would require more space than is here available to exhibit 
fully the confused treatment by the government of the question 
as to whether Egypt’s sovereign rights extend to affecting by 
means of a veto the composition of the UN Emergency Force 
and to determine and altering the areas it occupied in Egypt. 
If it be conceded that Egyptian consent to stationing the force 
within Egypt was legally as well as politically necessary and 
if Mr. Nesbitt’s cogent argument be accepted that consent in 
the context meant continuing consent that could be withdrawn 
at any time, it follows that Egypt’s sovereign rights do so ex- 
tend. Members of the official opposition complained, however, 
that the United Nations was taking dictation from President 
Nasser about the composition of the force and about its dis- 
position within Egypt, and did so almost daily for a long period 
during the regular session. The only logical basis for this 
steady stream of complaints is the assumption that it was so 
obvious that Egypt’s rights do not extend so far that it was 
unnecessary to argue the matter. There are indications, too, 
of the existence of a belief that whatever the sovereign rights 
of Egypt might be they were somewhat less than those of other 
nations or at least somewhat less than those of Canada. “Surely 
the Prime Minister is not comparing Canada with Egypt?” inter- 
jected Mr. Green when Mr. St. Laurent at last got around on 
March 6 to saying that Nasser had the last word and that he 
was not surprised that Nasser insisted on having it for Egypt 
when Canada also insisted on having it about the placing of any 
armed forces of other nations in our territory. 
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As has been indicated, the government was in this instance 
partly responsible for the make-believe atmosphere in which 
much of the debate was conducted. Perhaps for the best of 
diplomatic reasons and perhaps to avoid the criticism of Britain 
and France all too obviously implied in any stressing of the 
sovereign rights of Egypt, Mr. St. Laurent and Mr. Pearson 
avoided much mention of those rights in the early discussion 
of the control of the Emergency Force. Mr. Pearson emphasized 
the necessity of providing for the consent of Egypt in his 
emergency force resolution but only for the purposes of mar- 
shalling the two-thirds majority. It was only after being pushed 
for weeks by the actions of President Nasser and the assiduous 
questioning of the opposition that the government fully invoked 
the sovereign rights of Egypt as a defence of acquiescence in 
President Nasser’s demands. The official opposition thus suc- 
ceeded in embarrassing the government over the incident of the 
Queen’s Own Rifles and over other manifestations of the de- 
termination of President Nasser to demonstrate that the govern- 
ment of Egypt had the final say about what took place on Egyp- 
tian soil; but it succeeded only by making the House face up to 
realities the avoidance of which was otherwise in its interest and 
essential to its line of attack. The government, internal and 
external political reasons apart, need not have incurred the 
embarrassment. In a sentence of which little notice was taken 
Mr. Pearson on January 14 provided the means which could 
have been utilized to avoid it. Referring to the demand that 
somehow or other the United Nations Assembly should take 
action to enforce effectively its own recommendations, he said: 


“This of course ignores the fact that such compulsory en- 
forcement procedure through the assembly is not in accordance 
with the terms of the charter as drafted; and also that resolutions 
that may be passed by an irresponsible majority in the assembly 
may be such that we ourselves would find great difficulty in 
accepting them and the enforcement of which we would in certain 
circumstances resist.” 


A few minutes later he pointed out that the resolutions governing 
the force were only morally binding. 

If critics inside the House did not go so far as critics outside 
the House in blaming the United States they made up for it in 
blaming the Canadian government. One argument (put forward 
by Mr. Nesbitt) was that the words “consent of Egypt” were 
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put in the emergency force resolution in order to get the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority, that Canada had been largely instru- 
mental in bringing in the new countries whose presence made 
the getting of a two-thirds majority difficult, that the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs with its confidential information and 
great experience should have foreseen this, and that therefore 
the department “must bear a considerable share of the re- 
sponsibility for the conditions which led up to the present un- 
fortunate situation in the Near East.” 

Another was that Canada had taken no initiatives in the 
Middle East until the crisis burst upon it (which was true 
enough) and was consequently much to blame. This thesis 
requires for its validity the possession by the government of 
an almost supernatural power of foretelling the future. It im- 
plies also a most flattering conception of its power to influence 
the affairs of the world. There were other instances where the 
attempt to saddle the government with a large share of the blame 
or to put it on the spot can be accounted for only by the existence 
of an exaggerated view of Canadian power in the world: the 
Progressive Conservatives, for instance, clearly exaggerated the 
extent to which Canadian right and power to determine events 
in the Middle East were increased by the fact that Canada was 
supplying about one-fifth of the personnel of the Emergency 
Force and advancing one million (as against five for the United 
States) of the ten million dollars required for the interim- 
financing of the canal-clearing operations. 

All of the above prompts the reflection that the government 
of a small or middle state within the western alliance can rarely, 
if ever, affect the great affairs of the world in such a manner as 
to enable an opposition to mount a really damaging case against 
it and that when on occasion it is able to play a demonstrably 
crucial role, that role is likely to be a constructive one. At any 
rate, the Canadian government emerged from the attack on its 
Middle East policy almost entirely unscathed. Throughout both 
sessions it received effective support from members of the CCF 
and by March 15 it was getting some from Mr. Low. He could 
not help but agree in principle, said Mr. Low, with the analysis 
Mr. Pearson had made that morning, nor did he like to claim in 
anything he said “that the government of Canada in anything 
it has done or can possibly do, has contributed to the cause of 
trouble in the Middle East.” Very strong evidence that the 
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government’s critics had become impressed by the strength of 
its case is afforded by the fact that in the two-day debate with 
which the session closed, a debate in which members were free 
to get in their last pre-election statements on any subject they 
chose, no one mentioned the Middle East except Mr. Pearson 
who referred to it only to reply briefly to two questions asked 
by Mr. Green on the orders of the day. The breach was not 
fully closed. As the election campaign was to show the Progres- 
sive Conservatives were not unwilling to leave the impression 
that the government had let the Mother Country down in a way 
that was somewhat blameworthy and that this would not have 
happened if they had been in charge. And Mr. Low was willing 
to gofurther. But the breach was nearly closed. 

In his article of a year ago Professor McNaught concluded 
that if by parliamentary control of our foreign policy is meant 
comparatively full information and debate prior to major deci- 
sions it is rather a myth than a reality. Experience since then 
confirms a stronger proposition: if that is the meaning of parlia- 
mentary control and if the major decision of November, 1956, 
is typical, parliamentary control is impossible. But Professor 
McNaught’s alternative conception of absolute majority control 
or control by a minority within that majority does not fit the 
facts either: when Suez came the government did not have 
time to consult its party supporters. It is suggested that the 
conception that most nearly fits the facts lies somewhere be- 
tween these two extremes and is much subtler than either. 
Parliamentary control of foreign policy arises through, and is 
as strong as, all those factors which lead a government to search 
for a policy which is sensible, which it can justify before parlia- 
ment and for which it can win the broad assent of parliament. 
At any given moment these factors taken together may be weak 
but they are always, or nearly always, strong enough to produce 
a foreign policy commanding a broader assent than that pro- 
duced merely by the majority party whips. That Canadian 
policy up to the time of Suez won, by and large, the support of 
all groups is evidence that they have been strong in Canada; 
that the breach caused by Suez was so nearly closed by the 
middle of April indicates that the breach did not much weaken 
them. The point made above that the opposition in a country 
the size of Canada will find it difficult to mount a damaging case 
against the government does not mean that the government is 
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not under strong compulsions to search out a policy that will 
or should command positive approval. 

The novel concurrence of a parliamentary session and a 
continuing crisis in which Canada was playing a prominent role 
gave the opposition an opportunity which it used, to make a 
sustained effort at controlling, not major policy decisions, but 
the conduct of detailed negotiations in a situation of tremendous 
complexity. A great many questions “all of them without notice, 
and many of them heavy with inference” (the words are Mr. 
Pearson’s) were levelled at the government. Not afew of them 
were designed to get the government to declare fixed positions 
with respect to unsettled questions. The House and the country 
are entitled to some information in a situation of this kind—just 
how much is always a nice question—and to some assurance 
that important positions will not be surrendered without good 
reason. The government claimed, with some justification, that 
Mr. Pearson’s hands would have been hopelessly tied if it had 
met fully the demands made upon it. 

Mr. Pearson did not formally complain of questions being 
asked without notice. Mr. Martin, who shared with Mr. St. 
Laurent the task of keeping the opposition at bay while Mr. 
Pearson performed in New York, did. A certain degree of skill 
in avoiding the unfortunate and (where desirable) the ambiguous 
phrase should be expected of experienced parliamentarians. But 
unfriendly foreign governments are always ready, if the opposi- 
tion is not, to exploit the lapses of a badgered minister. And 
where the matter is complicated and delicate, as many foreign 
policy matters are, it is all too easy to give the wrong impression. 

The gap between the major parties on the Commonwealth 
remained a little but not much wider than that on Middle East 
policy. One of the by-products of the shock of Suez was that 
the Commonwealth was given an unusual amount of attention 
in the speeches of the government. One reason was that an 
important part of its defence of its Middle East policy was the 
claim that it had greatly helped to avert the danger 
of the withdrawal of two of the Asian members. But there 
was another. It was easy enough to counter the charge that 
when compelled to choose between the United States and the 
Commonwealth the government had sided with the former: the 
Commonwealth independently of Canada’s action was split on 
the cease fire resolution and the United States had voted it for 
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it while Canada had abstained; or the charge that it had lined 
up with the new members against the old: the Asian members 
had also voted for the resolution. Nevertheless the Progressive 
Conservatives maintained, with a persistence that suggests 
that when they thought of the Commonwealth, it was chiefly 
the old Commonwealth they had in mind, that the government 
had somehow let the Commonwealth down at the time of Suez. 
This, they maintained was not an isolated but only the most 
recent of a long series of indications that ministers when thinking 
of Canada’s external relations did not have the Commonwealth 
in the forefront of their minds. While the evidence they pro- 
duced from the speeches and writings of ministers over the 
years did not prove that ministers did not attach great im- 
portance to the Commonwealth it did prove that they had fallen 
far behind their critics in extolling that importance. 

Apparently the government became uneasy. One of the 
first things stated in the speech from the throne of the regular 
session is that the ministers remained convinced of the need to 
maintain the basic unity of the Commonwealth. In his formal 
review of the four principal factors influencing Canada’s foreign 
policy (our relations with the Commonwealth, the United Na- 
tions, NATO, and the United States), Mr. Pearson dealt with 
the Commonwealth first—to the extent of two and a half 
columns of Hansard. Other government speakers took up the 
cue. To the Progressive Conservatives all this was merely 
belated lip service to the importance of the Commonwealth. 
Mr. Fulton found it a grievous fault that in Mr. Pearson’s and 
Mr. Martin’s expositions of the Commonwealth connection there 
was not one mention of what he considered to be “the central 
theme and unifying factor of the Commonwealth”—loyalty to 
the crown. Mr. Pearson had not suggested that the order in 
which he dealt with his four factors had any connection with 
the order of their importance and Mr. Nesbitt wanted to know 
“which of the four cornerstones is the keystone” of our foreign 
policy. Mr. Churchill thought they could and should be ranked 
according to importance and that the Commonwealth’s place 
was at the head of the list. 

It is evident that the Progressive Conservatives were united 
in firmly believing that the government had neglected the Com- 
monwealth and had prevented it from exercising the influence 
it was capable of exercising throughout the world. In the 
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government’s refusal to take the initiative in calling a Common- 
wealth prime minister’s conference and a Commonwealth trade 
conference they found a mark of what they considered to be a 
significant difference between the attitudes toward it of the 
government and themselves. Some of them showed more con- 
cern than did the government about the possible effects of 
Britain’s association with the European Common Market on 
Canadian trade and Commonwealth relations. 

About the United Nations there was much heart searching, 
not all of it confined to one side of the House. To many the 
United Nations’ performance on the Suez and Hungarian issues 
came as shocking revelation of its defects and weakness. A 
gradual return to more balanced attitudes and assessments soon 
set in. While there was little disposition to believe that the 
United Nations had functioned with astonishing success or that 
a United Nations ideology might be developing, it came to be 
realized that the role of the United Nations remained, neverthe- 
less, a crucial one. In the end, pre-existing conceptions largely 
prevailed and were tempered mainly by a better understanding 
of the limitations of the United Nations and by an awareness 
of the new and disturbing possibility, about which Mr. Pearson 
had expressed concern, that irresponsible majorities might be 
fashioned in the Assembly through the operation of bloc voting. 

As in 1956 all the sore-points of Canadian-American relations 
were probed. At least one had been removed: the response of 
the west coast fishermen to Mr. Sinclair’s exhortations to out- 
fish the Americans had induced the United States to agree to 
an extension of the terms of the Salmon Fisheries Convention 
to include pink salmon. But many sore-points remained and 
some of them had become sorer, notably the still growing trade 
deficit for which American trade policies were partially blamed. 
The dominance of Canadian industry by American capitalists 
could hardly be blamed on the American government but the 
still mounting concern on this score helped to contribute to un- 
easiness in feelings towards the United States. The sharp 
animosity expressed in some quarters of the House toward the 
United States government for the pressure it had put upon the 
United Kingdom to withdraw from Suez gradually declined as 
that crisis receded. While the government was concerned about 
the surplus products disposal policies of the United States Mr. 
Diefenbaker was moved to indignation and he castigated the 
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government for the confidential, and what he called the pusil- 
lanimous and puerile, nature of its protests. 

Was Mr. Pearson lacking in candour for not revealing until 
the last day of the session that Mr. Norman had associated as 
a student with people who “were thought to be communist or 
who appeared to behave like communists” and for refusing even 
then to give a point by point refutation of all the allegations 
of the United States Senate sub-committee? Or is his view 
well taken that even in Canada it does not serve the interests 
of a loyal public servant to make public all the information and 
pseudo-information on which the unfounded charges of dis- 
loyalty against him are based? This aspect of the Norman case 
is not a foreign policy one and need not be reviewed. The 
publication of the allegations and the suicide of Mr. Norman 
served, however, to intensify dangerously the concern with what 
was considered to be increasing American indifference to Cana- 
dian interests and intrusion into Canadian affairs. 

On April 10 Mr. Pearson put on record the text of a note to 
the State Department which said in part: 


“|. . the Canadian government requests that, in the reciprocal 
exchange of security information, the United States government 
give its assurance that none of its agencies or departments will 
pass such information to any committee, body or organization in 
the United States over which the executive branch of the United 
States government has no executive control, without the express 
consent of the Canadian government in each case... 

“Unless such an assurance can be given .. . the Canadian 
government must reserve the right in future not to supply security 
information concerning Canadian citizens to any United States 
government agency. 


There had been a universal demand that strong protests be made 
and both the Minister’s statement and the text of the note were 
received with general satisfaction. Two days later, however, 
on the final day of the session, it developed that some members 
of the House, including Mr. Diefenbaker and Mr. Low, had got 
the impression that a United States security agency had passed 
on to the Senate sub-committee information about Mr. Norman 
derived from Canadian sources. In fact, Mr. Pearson had ex- 
plicitly stated that this was not so. The note itself said that 
Canada was not suggesting that any security information so 
derived had ever been improperly used by United States security 
agencies. The Canadian government, nevertheless, thought it- 
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self justified, in view of the tragic consequences of the Senate 
sub-committee’s action in the Norman case, in seeking the 
assurance the note demanded. Mr. Diefenbaker thought other- 
wise. Why penalize for what it did not do, he asked, “a favour- 
able government, a friendly government, and a great govern- 
ment like that of the United States?” 

The chief value of this brush in the dying hours of the 22nd 
Parliament may well lie in the opportunity it thus gave to the 
Leader of the Opposition to offset earlier and less friendly refer- 
ences by members of his party to the United States government. 
But there never was any real misapprehension on the part of the 
Progressive Conservatives about the need for maintaining 
friendly relations with the United States and for repairing the 
breaches in the western alliance. It was with those objects in 
mind that Mr. Diefenbaker proposed the calling of a second 
Quebec conference. 

NATO, as far as parliamentary attention was concerned, 
was one of the casualties of the Suez crisis. Mr. Cannon, the 
chairman of the Executive Committee of the Canadian NATO 
parliamentary association, testified to the value of such national 
parliamentary associations and of interparliamentary confer- 
ences. Mr. Pearson reported that in its December meeting the 
council had devoted more time than usual to developments out- 
side the treaty area and that the events in Hungary had re- 
inforced the desire of all members to strengthen the non-military 
side of NATO. The members were themselves more interested 
in the outside developments and did not try to help out with 
suggestions about what could be done about the non-military 
aspects. The matter of the appointment of General Spiedel as 
Commander of NATO Land Forces was raised (by Mr. Herridge 
of the CCF) but not pursued. 

There were many other casualties: the question of the 
recognition of Communist China, for example, did not get its 
usual airing. The CCF pressed the government to ratify the 
convention on stateless persons, put the case against atomic tests 
on record, and urged the government to take up with the United 
Kingdom the question of deferring or abolishing them. The 
CCF and the Progressive Conservatives joined in protesting 
against the short time afforded for studying and debating the 
statute of the international atomic energy agency. They 
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approved of the statute but maintained that it should have been 
referred to a committee. 

There is no evidence that foreign policy played any significant 
role in the election and a great deal of evidence that it did not. 
Mr. Diefenbaker made the end of economic domination by the 
United States one of the major issues, but this apart, he did not 
mention foreign policy in any of his statements of the issues of 
the election. Nor did any of the four party leaders in their 
written replies (published in MacLean’s for June 8), to Mr. and 
Mrs. Watts’ question “Why should we vote for you?” Mr. J. A. 
Oastler’s report in the Montreal Daily Standard of issues in 
New Brunswick contained not a peep about foreign affairs. 

Criticism of the governments’s Suez policy was not, however, 
entirely lacking. Mr. Low was reported early in May to have 
said that Canada threatened to withdraw from the Common- 
wealth if Britain did not withdraw from the Suez. Mr. 
St. Laurent called this “a downright lie.” Mr. Low denied 
having said it but asserted in Brandon on May 9 that it could 
truthfully be said that the government’s telegrams of protest had 
done more than anything else to cause Britain and France to 
pull their troops out of Egypt. Mr. St. Laurent repudiated this 
too as false. Mr. Diefenbaker refused to be drawn into the fight 
but he did say that he thought the document should have been 
produced and that while he did not believe that Canada would 
have withdrawn he recalled that Mr. Pearson had said that some 
members were on the brink of withdrawal. But the Progressive 
Conservatives, too, revived their criticism. Mr. Bruce 
Hutchinson reported in the Christian Science Monitor on May 14 
that their attack was led by General Pearkes who, in more 
moderate language than that used by Mr. Low, said that the 
joint attitude of Canada and the United States had been proved 
wrong by the events and that the United States in Jordan had 
been compelled to adopt the same policy of strength the United 
States and Canada had condemned in the case of Egypt. 

Mr. Pearson’s success in putting out the brush fire in Victoria 
was probably the factor chiefly responsible for the cessation of 
attempts to spell out a criticism of the government’s Suez policy. 
The Prime Minister’s speech there on May 4 on the value of the 
United Nations was met with some jeers and the question “Why 
did you vote with Russia against England?” Mr. St. Laurent 
did not fully satisfy the people of Victoria, according to the 
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Winnipeg Free Press, but the same paper reported (and was not 
contradicted) that Mr. Pearson scored a brilliant triumph and 
received an ovation after being greeted with the same question 
when he appeared in Victoria about two weeks later. Looking 
back on the campaign three days before the election the Free 
Press noted that it had not been dominated by foreign policy 
and that the Progressive Conservatives, to whom it gave credit 
for acting with restraint, had been content with sniping. The 
extent to which Mr. Diefenbaker was willing to go on the sub- 
ject of Suez is illustrated by his remarks in Truro on May 1. 
Departing, according to the Halifax Chronicle-Herald, from a 
prepared text that did not mention the subject, he said: 

They (the Liberals) tell you they have brought peace to the 
world. Did they do it? Did they do it by saying to Britain and the 
British people when Britain had her back to the wall—I ask you 
this, do you agree with the Prime Minister when he referred to 


those “supermen” whose days are about numbered? 
We do not believe that. We believe that the Commonwealth 


still has a responsibility for freedom in the world. 

The Norman case was also treated with some though not 
complete restraint. Mr. Diefenbaker said on April 22, “I would 
only say this: the case indicates the degree to which in the 
explanation of what took place, the official accounts have varied 
from day to day,” and on June 5 “the answers given (in the 
Commons) did not bear that relationship to the truth which 
members of Parliament—yes, which the Canadian people—have 
the right to expect.”’ There were other references to the case, 
chiefly in the early weeks of the election, including one charge 
that Mr. Pearson “threw more monkey wrenches into the works 
by charging bad faith on the part of the American security 
people.” 

Other topics were raised, chiefly by Mr. Diefenbaker who 
stressed American dominance of Canadian industry, attacked 
the disposal policies of the American government, and suggested 
an international wheat bank under NATO and pledges by NATO 
members to avoid fire-sale and give-away programmes that 
might help each other. He also had ideas about amending the 
voting procedure of the United Nations. But day after day the 
newspaper accounts of the campaign contain only a minor refer- 
ence or none at all to any foreign policy matter. 

The decision of the Progressive Conservatives not to push 
their attack on the government’s Suez policy suggests that they 
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did not think it a very good vote-getting proposition. But it was 
difficult to make a big issue out of Suez when the British parties 
had tacitly agreed to avoid it and it is possible that they had 
made many converts when the controvery was at its height and 
that it was unnecessary to continue the attack in order to hold 
them. Mr. Diefenbaker was reported to have received a remark- 
able response whenever he made a statement like the Truro 
statement quoted above. 

There is, however, the remarkable fact of Mr. Pearson’s popu- 
larity. On June 4 the Toronto Globe and Mail, one of the bitter- 
est critics of the government and Mr. Pearson’s Suez policy, 
remarked in an editorial that after rushing all over Western 
Canada Mr. Pearson was now being rushed all over Ontario. The 
explanation cannot be that he was needed to perform the role he 
had performed in Victoria: that of dealing, as the most expert 
man the Liberal party had for the job, with evident discontent 
of disquieting proportions with the government’s Suez policy. 
For the Globe and Mail itself said that he was “by far the most 
generally respected member of the government.” The results of 
the poll taken by Saturday Night and published in its issue for 
August 17 tend to confirm the general consensus that foreign 
policy had had little effect. Of all those who were questioned 
only 7.8 per cent. thought that the Suez was the issue that con- 
tributed mostly to the Liberal defeat; and of those who shifted 
their votes from the Liberals to the Progressive Conservatives 
only 5.1 per cent. thought so. These figures, even if perfectly 
representative of the total voting population, exaggerate the 
importance of the Suez issue. There needs to be put against 
them the percentage of those who voted Progressive Conservative 
in spite of that party’s stand on Suez. The CCF, expected to 
lose seats for other than foreign policy reasons, made instead a 
few net gains. 

The Progressive Conservatives probably benefitted from the 
latent anti-Americanism that has been growing in Canada in the 
last few years. But whatever the reasons for the Progressive 
Conservative victory, the stand the party had taken on Suez does 
not appear to have been one of them. Quebec found the govern- 
ment’s Suez policy wholly satisfactory (as had Quebec speakers 
in the House) and Le Droit referred to the disquieting fidelity of 
the Progressive Conservatives to London and to the interests of 
the Empire. No one seems to have suggested that these factors 
had much to do with the Liberal retention of Quebec. 











CANADA AND WHEAT IN INTERNATIONAL 


TRADE 
Sol Sinclair* 


America, so soon after a period of relative scarcity, again 

forcibly focuses attention upon the problem of disposal of 
this crop. This is not a new problem. Farmers of Western 
Canada have been grappling with it ever since 1876, when the 
first shipment of wheat was exported from Manitoba. Other 
wheat surplus producing countries have encountered difficulties 
in its disposal at various stages of their agricultural develop- 
ment. The problem rose to world prominence with the conven- 
ing of the first International Wheat Conference in Rome in the 
spring of 1931, and has continued to be treated on a global level 
ever since. It is a problem to which a satisfactory solution has 
not yet been found. Every effort at a solution seems to bog 
down in the mire of emotions, politics, and economics. If the 
effects of the first two could be eliminated or even reduced, it 
would be possible to find satisfactory answers to the economics 
in the world wheat problem. To progress in this direction 
requires a knowledge and appreciation of the conditions sur- 
rounding the production, marketing, and consumption of wheat 
by the masses of people, and of the nature of the policies that 
operate in this area.’ 


Our aim is to bring to the fore those features about the pro- 
duction, marketing, and consumption of wheat which influence 
international trade in this commodity with emphasis on the 
world situation. The first aspect that requires examination is 
the statistics of wheat.” 


Ts appearance of large wheat surpluses, especially in North 
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1 This article is based upon the results of a study by a group of members 
of the Winnipeg Men’s Branch of the CIIA. Members of the group 
included C, L. Barber, R. L. Cooke, Sol Kanee, W. G. Malaher, G. H. 
Montague, and Sol Sinclair. Dr. J. A. Anderson, Grain Research 
Laboratory, Board of Grain Commissioners, and R. S. Elliot, Winnipeg 
Grain Exchange, assisted the group as advisors. Mr. Sinclair was 
group leader and prepared this report, which was approved by the 
group. 

? All statistical data are drawn from official Canadian and FAO agricul- 
tural reports. 
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Wheat occupies a larger acreage than any other crop in the 
world,—double that of rice and corn, its two main competitors 
as human food. Before the second world war, it occupied about 
17 per cent. of the world’s cultivated land—today it occupies 
about 13-14 per cent., because total cultivated land increased 
faster than wheat acreage. In the prewar period, world wheat 
acreage averaged around 425 million acres. It increased in the 
postwar period, standing at about 480 million in 1956. 

Wheat is one of the easiest crops to grow, both technically 
and environmentally. It is, therefore, grown almost everywhere, 
and is growing somewhere at every time of the year. It is 
adaptable by varieties to plain, highland and mountainside. It 
is adaptable to a wide range of precipitation conditions, 4 inches 
to 60 inches of rainfall, e.g., in Egypt with very low rainfall, it is 
partly irrigated, and in China and Japan, it is grown even with 
60 inches of rainfall. It does best in yield and quality in areas 
with 15-35 inches of rainfall, with weather that is cool and moist 
during germination, and warm, sunny and dryish during growth 
and maturity. 

The average world’s wheat crop in the postwar period is about 
7 billion bushels, or about one billion higher than prewar. The 
largest output recorded was in 1956, when world total was 7.6 
billion bushels. This increase in total output is the result of a 
combination of larger acreage, favourable weather, higher yields 
per acre due to technological improvements in production and 
better harvesting methods which garner more of the wheat 
produced. 

With only few exceptions, wheat acreages have increased in 
every country in the world over the prewar level. The exceptions 
are important, however, since they include the major exporting 
countries; namely, United States, Canada, Australia, and Argen- 
tina. Wheat acreage in the U.S. rose from 55 million prewar to 
77 million in 1949, and declined to about 53 million in 1956. 
Canadian wheat acreage increased from 25 million prewar to 27.5 
in 1949 and declined to under 21 million in 1956. Argentine 
wheat acreage dropped to 40 per cent. of its prewar level by 
1951 and while it has been recovering since then, it is still below 
the prewar 16.8 million acres. Australia’s wheat acreage also 
declined by about 25 per cent. from its prewar level and is still at 
that figure. This acreage decline, however, was not accompanied 
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by a decline in output in these countries. In the last five or six 
years the total production in Canada and United States increased 
considerably over prewar. Australia and Argentina equalled 
their prewar production. This resulted in larger than normal 
supplies and carryover despite increased exports. 

Associated with the higher world production of wheat is an 
increase in its trade. Total world trade in wheat and wheat 
flour has increased by about 50 per cent. since prewar. More 
countries are now importing more wheat or flour than formerly, 
even while their own production has increased. World exports 
of wheat and flour reached the highest recorded figures in 1951- 
52 with a total of 1,064 million bushels compared to 620 million 
bushels prewar. The estimated total exports for the current 
year, 1956-57, is 1,150 million bushels, which may establish a new 
record. 

The destination of wheat and flour exports has changed its 
pattern since the war. Countries in Latin America, the Middle 
East, and Asia, have appeared as important importers. Europe, 
which continues to import on average about 386 million bushels 
of wheat currently, takes about 50 per cent. of exports compared 
to 75 per cent. prewar. Among all the importers the U.K. still 
holds the premier position with the five-year average of 170 
million bushels, which is a drop of 45 million bushels from her 
prewar imports. 

The Big Four wheat exporting countries contributed 73 per 
cent. of the total prewar world exports of wheat and flour. With 
the disruption of trade during and immediately after the war 
this rose to 100 per cent., then declined to 80 per cent. during 1955 
and 1956. Prior to World War II, Canada was the largest single 
exporter of wheat, supplying on average 28 per cent. of total 
exports. The U.S. share was less than 11 per cent., an average 
of 75 million bushels compared to Canada’s 201 million. Since 
the war, however, Canada lost her top position to the U.S. 
Currently, Canada’s share is about 30 per cent. of world exports, 
which means about 250-275 million bushels. The U.S. share has 
increased from 11 per cent. to 35 per cent of the average of the 
last five years. 

Canada’s share in the British market has undergone some 
changes since the war. Before World War II Canada supplied 
about 120 million bushels of wheat and flour to the United 
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Kingdom. This was around 56 per cent. of U.K. imports. For 
obvious reasons the Canadian share of the British market in- 
creased during and immediately following the war so that in 
1945-46 it amounted to 92 per cent. of total British imports. 
This happened when total British imports declined. In the 
following years, as British imports increased, the proportion 
from Canada declined to the point where in total, our share fell 
below prewar. In 1955-56 Canada’s share of U.K. imports was 
106 million bushels, or 54 per cent. of the total. 

Statistically the current world wheat position can be sum- 
marized as follows. World acreage is 10 per cent. greater than 
prewar. World production is running about 20 per cent. over 
prewar as a result of the adoption by world farmers of new 
technologies made possible to a great extent through technical 
assistance programmes. Thus, despite an increase in world 
population of the order of around 20 per cent., many countries 
are either maintaining their prewar position or approaching 
greater self-sufficiency from their own production. In the more 
developed nations the per capita consumption of wheat as food 
is declining. The end result is that effective world demand for 
wheat has not kept pace with production, resulting in some of 
the largest wheat carryovers in our history among the major 
wheat exporters. 

With the pertinent statistics on wheat in international trade 
before us, we can now examine the conditions that affect such 
trade. Public discussions of wheat seldom give sufficient recog- 
nition to the feature of quality in this grain. The tendency 
mostly is to regard wheat as a single commodity with a single 
use. One reason for such belief stems from the fact that wheat 
is held “‘sacred” by both producers and consumers. Many will 
not tolerate any suggestion that there can be good wheat or 
poor wheat, that it should be used for purposes other than human 
food, or that it should not be produced at all. Another reason 
is a lack of understanding of the significance of quality in wheat. 
This is explainable when one thinks of the poor bread we get on 
the North American continent, even though we have the reputa- 
tion of growing, and do grow, the best wheat. 

Most studies and discussions on the marketing and pricing of 
wheat generally tend to consider wheat as a single product. We 
overlook the fact that even in Western Canada, with natural con- 
ditions favourable to the production of a highly uniform and high 
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quality in wheat, we have a variety of grades. This is even more 
marked in a country like the U.S. While all these grades of 
wheat are used in producing human foods, the product of each 
differs from the other. The particular use to which each may be 
put is determined mainly by the quantity and quality of the 
protein content and the effect this has on baking and resultant 
loaf type, size and colour. 

The manner in which any grade of wheat is used depends 
upon the bread eating habits of consumers. Thus, North 
American consumers want bread made from the high protein, 
high grade wheats. Western Europeans generally use these 
same grades to strengthen their weaker wheats. In other parts 
of Europe our wheats will often be used as fillers. In Asiatic 
countries very little attention is paid to the quantity and quality 
of protein in wheat and consumers are satisfied with a different 
type of bread altogether. The prime significance of these vari- 
eties in bread eating habits is that it makes possible a differen- 
tiation in use and therefore a price-differentiation for wheat. In 
other words, different consumers respond in a different manner 
to the price for wheat. 

Countries desiring a loaf with the correct colour, sheen, and 
crumb will be prepared to buy our wheat and pay our price for it. 
On the other hand, countries where consumers are not interested 
in these features in their bread will only buy our wheat if they 
can get it at the price they consider competitive with other bread 
grains or other suppliers. It is not correct to accept the general 
statement that the demand for wheat has a low elasticity. The 
elasticity of demand for wheat will vary with the grade, quality, 
and use to which it will be put. An efficient sales policy for 
wheat must not only be aware of these differences, but must be 
prepared to adjust readily and rapidly to the various demands of 
the different customers. This involves price adjustments to meet 
the differentiated uses of wheat as food or feed. 

Government policies that directly or indirectly affect the 
production, marketing and price of wheat exist today in just 
about every country in the world. They are the outgrowth of 
temporary measures introduced during the depression of the 
1930’s and during the last war. While those were largely of an 

ad hoc character designed to deal with exceptional situations, 
today’s policy measures have a more permanent character. Their 
forms may be altered to meet changes in the general situation, 
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but their essential features are not likely to disappear. This is 
so because most governments have accepted the responsibility 
of supporting farmer’s income, and to provide stability of prices 
for farm products. Other aims include the furthering of econ- 
omic development, national security, and protection of the bal- 
ance of payments. 

The policies that were adopted and which are even today 
largely in force were in line with the requirements under a 
condition of shortage. In exporting countries they were designed 
to provide incentives for increased output to meet overseas needs. 
In importing countries they were designed to make the largest 
possible use of domestic resources to provide home needs and to 
save foreign exchange. In either case, apparently little thought 
was given to the time when shortages would end. This happened 
in 1952, when instead of shortages of wheat, we suddenly found 
ourselves with growing surpluses. In other words, the incom- 
patabilities in the price and production policies of the importing 
and exporting countries were not so evident in the days of 
shortages. With the passing of time and shortages, these incom- 
patibilities came prominently to the surface and we have not 
adjusted to the new situation. Only brief mention can be made 
of the policies in operation to illustrate their contribution to the 
present situation in wheat. 

The parity policy of the U.S. aims at maintaining farm prices 
that will ensure a fair relationship between farm and non-farm 
income. In the case of wheat, it gave farmers a substantial in- 
centive to expand production. The high support level, at 9 per 
cent. of parity, continued till last year, insured for American 
wheat growers a good price even when prices in international 
trade fell. Admittedly, with the appearance of continued sur- 
pluses of wheat, the high price support was conditional upon 
acceptance by farmers of acreage reduction. This, however, did 
not solve the surplus situation, as production continued at a high 
level due to favourable weather, application of new technologies, 
and the use of the better lands for production. Furthermore, the 
maintenance of a high support price for wheat in the U.S. had an 
“umbrella” effect on world prices and served as an aid for greater 
production in other countries. 

Canada and Australia adopted nearly identical wheat policies, 
with some minor variations. A governmental agency with mon- 
opoly control was created to take delivery of all wheat from the 
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farmers and to market it both domestically and in foreign trade. 
On delivery the farmer is paid an initial price which becomes 
the minimum or floor price. This has always been set below the 
export price as determined by the experience with I.W.A. (Inter- 
national Wheat Agreement) sales. All sales for the purchase 
period are pooled and costs of marketing assessed against the 
income. The balance, and to date there has been a balance, is 
distributed in its entirety in Canada, and in part, under certain 
conditions, in Australia. 

This policy has some production incentive elements, although 
not of the magnitude existing in other countries. These flow 
from the guarantee which, even though at a moderate level, 
assures farmers that their returns will not fall below the guar- 
anteed minimum. In Canada, however, since the initial price 
has been well below that in the export market, and with no other 
government support of wheat prices as export prices declined, 
it was transferred to the producers. The decline in wheat acre- 
age in Western Canada can be attributed in large measure to 
this transfer of the lower price for wheat to the producer, al- 
though other features in the operation of our wheat marketing 
have played an important part in this respect. 

In the importing countries the price policies for wheat were 
aimed at increasing supplies from domestic resources and main- 
taining farmers’ income at satisfactory levels. These were 
associated with an attempt at dollar conservation. The basis 
for their price policy is along “cost-of-production” criteria. Under 
this policy governments guaranteed a price to farmers to com- 
pensate them for their costs, plus some “additional” unspecified 
amount. During the period of shortages, farmers received pro- 
tection through the high import prices. When surpluses appear- 
ed in the market they were protected either by import controls 
or by payments from the treasury. On the consumer’s side, 
subsidies were paid to hold the price of bread down. 

Briefly, these were the policy effects that brought about the 
surplus situation in wheat. It should be noted that in all coun- 
tries except Canada, governmental funds are used in one way or 
another to support the price of wheat. Direct production control 
is not a feature in any of the policies except as it operates, 
voluntarily, in the United States. In their over-all effect, the 
price policies for wheat have operated to increase its production 
through the guarantee of relatively high prices to the producers 
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even though the export demand and price declined. The pro- 
ducers were insulated from the market-place and responded in 
production in the only way that could be expected. This is the 
economics of the case. Whether it was good or bad politics or 
psychology is another matter. 

Before leaving questions of policy, mention should be made 
of the International Wheat Agreement. In its simplest form, 
I. W. A. is a trading agreement between countries to bring 
orderliness to the movement of wheat and to stabilize the price 
for it at adequate levels. At least, this is the aim. To achieve 
this aim, the signing countries agree to trade in stated quantities 
of wheat within a minimum and maximum range of price. While 
there is a reasonable obligation on the part of both exporting and 
importing countries to comply with the provisions of the agree- 
ment, there are escape clauses which can, and have been used. 
Records of I. W. A. transactions show some years when amounts 
supplied or taken were greater than agreed upon and other years 
when they were lower. For example, in the last three years, the 
amount taken by importers under I. W. A. was less than 75 per 
cent. of the agreed amounts. In the years of short supply, the 
amounts taken exceeded the agreed amounts. 


In the matter of price the only time it becomes obligatory is 
when the extremes are brought into operation. That is, if ex- 
porters offer wheat at the minimum, importers are obliged to 
take their quotas. Conversely, when importers offer the maxi- 
mum price, exporters are obliged to accept and make delivery. 
The latter situation existed prior to 1952. Exporters were glad 
to supply the quota and more at the maximum price even though 
for several years this was lower than the open market price. 
Since 1952, however, when export prices declined, exporters were 
not willing to offer wheat at the minimum and so importers had 
no obligation to take up their quotas. 

The point at issue about I. W. A. is that of “equitable and 
stable prices.”” It should be recognized that until the 1956 agree- 
ment in setting the prices the maximum was lower than the pre- 
vailing open market price. The minimum was 50 cents below 
the maximum for most of the time. This arrangement suggests 
that exporters are prepared to forgo certain price advantages in 
the present for a possible price advantage in the future, should 
prices decline. Whether exporters can hope to gain this future 
price advantage is the question. Defections of some important 
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countries from recent agreements raises some doubts about this. 
The one area where I. W. A. no doubt is beneficial is in bringing 
together representatives of wheat exporting and importing 
nations to discuss mutual problems. Such conferences undoubt- 
edly produce some international harmony and likely help to 
prevent a serious price disruption. Whether it has helped or 
injured the surplus situation is not clear. No doubt there are 
some features about I. W. A. that in some way are related to the 
increased output. 

Another consideration of wheat in international trade in- 
volves tariffs, foreign exchange, and barter deals. The impact of 
such actions by nations upon the movement of wheat and on 
domestic production is well known. Tariffs and limited foreign 
exchange restrict trade and encourage domestic production. Since 
shortage of hard currency is a common problem among all im- 
porting countries and since the major wheat exporters are also 
following a relatively restrictive tariff policy, trade in wheat 
with other goods is reduced. Barter deals or give away pro- 
grammes such as U.S. Public Law 480 add further in disrupting 
international trade in wheat without significantly increasing the 
total movement of it into consumption. 

An aspect of some importance to international trade in wheat 
is that of flour exports and the part that millers can and should 
play in it. Before the war, flour ranged between 10 to 15 per 
cent. of total wheat exports. This proportion has declined in 
recent years and is now about 8 per cent. of total. The main 
reasons for this decline lie in the actions by importing govern- 
ments stemming from nationalistic tendencies and exchange 
problems. The desire to provide employement and to save ex- 
change has prompted many importing countries to encourage 
mill construction at home. In addition, it makes available to 
them the mill feeds to build up their livestock industry. The 
consequence for exporters is that there is a reduction in the 
opportunity for the promotion of sales of wheat. The miller, 
however, is at a stage in the sales route where he can utilize 
advertising methods to promote the greater use of the products 
of wheat and thereby help to increase flour sales. 

A word of advice to Canada may be in order here. Unlike the 
U.S., we do not insist that our customers take a certain propor- 
tion of our wheat as flour; consequently, the proportion of Cana- 
dian wheat sold as flour has been declining while in the U.S.A. it 
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has risen. Such insistence, together with an active education and 
advertising effort in Canada and abroad on the various uses and 
value of our flour no doubt could increase our sales of this pro- 
duct. 

The foregoing considerations are directed primarily towards 
a better understanding of the position of wheat in international 
trade. In their broad implications, they help to explain Canada’s 
position in this problem. Canada has had a large wheat carry- 
over in the last several years. Our main effort has been to 
dispose of this as expeditiously and at as much of a price advant- 
age as possible. The establishment and existence of the Canadian 
Wheat Board and our acceptance of the I. W. A. are efforts to 
achieve this objective. There is no unanimous agreement as to 
how effective these agencies were in meeting this objective. 
It is felt, however, that in terms of the present posi- 
tion of surplus, the existence of these two agencies has been 
important in preventing a serious decline in the domestic price 
of wheat. In other words, the Wheat Board, in holding back or 
causing wheat to be held off the market, together with tacit or 
whatever other agreements that it may have made with other 
exporters, especially the U.S., has prevented a more serious 
decline in the price of wheat received by our farmers. On the 
other hand, there are those who argue that a different system 
of marketing, i.e., the open market, or greater recognition and 
application by the Wheat Board of fundamental economic prin- 
ciples of marketing would have disposed of larger quanties of 
our wheat. This argument is based on points such as these: 

1. Rigidity of pricing at the tertiary level reduces sales. 
The support for this is that Wheat Board quoted prices change 
very slowly and this is not compatible with buyers’ opinions on 
prices over short periods. It is noted that while the Board prices 
are held firm, changes have occurred and do occur in ocean 
freight-rates, in exchange rates and such like. These reflect 
buyers’ views on price. If Canadian wheat prices do not adjust 
to such changes, buyers will go elsewhere for their products. 

2. Inflexible charges by the Wheat Board for moving wheat 
from the terminal to the seaboard. This charge, which is a 
seasonal average, has to be paid by the exporter, irrespective of 
what rates he himself may be able to arrange if he has the 
opportunity. This inflexibility is another restraint on the buyer 
or exporter or shipper of wheat, which tends to reduce our sales. 
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3. Another point in relation to this argument concerns the 
operation of farm delivery quotas. The basis of this operation is 
to equate space among farmers. It does not weigh the ultimate 
demand in terms of different grades or quality. The implication 
is that this affects the supply position of wheat to meet the 
demands of foreign buyers and thereby could reduce sales. There 
are other implications with respect to quality production which 
cannot be discussed here. 

The foregoing discussion inevitably leads to the question: 
Is there a solution to the world wheat problem? So far a con- 
elusive answer has not been possible. There are, however, op- 
timistic elements in the world picture. On the side of optimism 
and for long run consideration are an increasing world population 
and the drive for a higher standard of living. These can have 
both a direct and indirect effect upon the wheat surplus prob- 
lem. It implies a total increase in the demand for wheat as 
human food on the one hand. On the other hand, the increase in 
the standard of living will expand the demand for the protective 
foods which are more land using. This in turn means a reduction 
in land planted to wheat with a resultant decline in output. If we 
accept the view of the neo-malthusianists that the world popula- 
tion will continue to increase more rapidly than the capacity for 
food production, then we see a solution to the wheat surplus 
problem. 

The pessimists, however, counter this general argument with 
the proposal that the wide adaptability of the wheat plant to the 

natural environment means a large potential for wheat produc- 
tion. Add to this the effects of technology, and the boundaries 
for wheat production (both at the extensive and intensive mar- 
gins) are expanded, thus resulting in continuously increasing 
supplies. Experience tends to support this argument. 

The worst culprit in the world wheat surplus picture is the 
array of national wheat price policies and programmes. The 
price of wheat is supported in some measure in all importing 
countries and in some exporting countries. In the majority of 
instances the support is an incentive to expand domestic produc- 
tion. The extent of the supports can be seen from the following 
figures, which represent the price per bushel guaranteed far- 
mers in various countries for the 1955-56 wheat crop. 
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Country Price per Bushel 
BI se Siciticeisaits - uP 53 
Ireland... = 2.06 
United States . 2.08 
United Kingdom > | 
Belgium ——— 
Japan ee 2009 
West Germany 2.73 
Yugoslavia ee 2099 
Norway . 8.43 
Switzerland . 4.03 
Canada . 1.40 


The countries listed above, excepting the United States, are 
among Canada’s important customers. Any comparison of their 
support prices with those for Canadian wheat must always take 
into account transportation and handling charges (the quality 
factor is also important in value comparison) from Canada to 
the importing country. In some instances the laid down cost of 
Candian wheat would equal the domestic support price in the 
importing country. 

The element, however, of certainty that domestic producers 
in the importing countries enjoy from the guaranteed high price 
for their wheat operates as an incentive for maintenance of 
increased output. In this sense, these support prices encourage 
uneconomic wheat production and contribute to the slowing up 
or even reduction in the flow of wheat imports from countries 
like Canada, which have a comparative advantage in wheat pro- 
duction. Viewed from this angle, the solution to the wheat 
surplus problem is a simple one. It involves international agree- 
ment and co-operation to eliminate production incentive supports. 
In this way high cost areas will contract their wheat output to 
the benefit of their own economy and that of the countries that 
have a comparative advantage in the production of wheat. To 
achieve this involves action along political and emotional lines. 
The hope for a solution to the wheat problem lies largely in these 
two areas of human behaviour. 











GREAT BRITAIN’S EUROPEAN POLICY 


SINCE THE SECOND WORLD WAR 
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policy towards Europe during the twelve years im- 

mediately following the second world war. I use the 
phrase “trend of policy” advisedly. A policy is something 
deliberate and conscious, but a trend is something more im- 
personal and even unintentional. Every policy-maker sees his 
policy as a single, clear-cut, consistent straight line; but in few 
sovereign states today, and certainly not in Great Britain, is 
policy dictated by one person, or even by one group of people 
seeing exactly eye to eye with each other. What historians see 
is therefore not a straight line, but at best a curve, or at worst a 
zig-zag. It is such a curve, to which the policy-makers’ straight 
lines are no more than tangents, that I have in mind when I 
speak of the “trend” of Great Britain’s European policy. No 
one chose or decided upon just this particular trend, though it 
was of course determined by deliberate choices and conscious 
decisions. And therefore probably no one, in or out of public 
life, would accept as his choice, or even his party’s choice, 
exactly what I describe, for the sake of brevity, as having been 
or now being the trend of British policy towards Europe. Never- 
theless I hope my description will not be such as to seem absurd 
to future historians, who will alone be in a position to judge 
definitively. 

I take Great Britain’s European policy today to mean not, 
as up to 1939, the sum or resultant of her policies towards 
individual European countries, but her policy towards Europe 
as some kind of a collective entity—or at least towards Western 
Europe as such. I disregard Eastern Europe (the Soviet bloc) 
except insofar as what happens behind the Iron Curtain affects 
British policy towards Western Europe. I also leave out of 
account local European problems of the kind that used to lead 


T x purpose of this paper is to describe the trend of British 
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to major wars but fortunately no longer do so (e.g., Trieste, 
the Saar, Cyprus). I must even leave out of account major 
local questions such as the neutralisation of Austria and the 
problem of German reunification, except insofar as these in- 
cidentally affect British policy towards Western Europe as a 
whole. 

British foreign policy is quite simply to look after British 
interests abroad. This may seem a limited, nationalist defini- 
tion; even an unimaginative, old-fashioned definition; but it is 
nevertheless a fact, and the same is true, in the last analysis, 
of all sovereign states. In Great Britain’s case, foreign policy 
rests on a few general principles worked out from day to day 
in practice, not on any kind of detailed blue-print about the shape 
of things to come. Much the most important foreign interests 
of the United Kingdom is trade. Unlike France, if our foreign 
trade were destroyed, we should suffer much more than hard- 
ship: we should virtually starve. This dependence on trade ac- 
counts for the acquisition of most of our present and former 
overseas possessions: they were acquired either to trade with 
(e.g. India) or to protect our trade (e.g. Aden). Trade and 
defence, in that order but inseparably connected, are therefore 
the foundations of British foreign policy. ‘Political’ considera- 
tions flow from “economic” and “defence” considerations, not 
vice versa; and the first would in fact be practically non-existent 
except insofar as they emerge from the latter two. It is against 
this permanent general background that British policy towards 
Europe must be seen. 

When the Marshall plan was being debated in the House of 
Commons on December 17, 1947, it was pointed out by Mr. Bevin 
that “the contribution to the equilibrium of this country from 
Europe is about 25 per cent., and the great bulk of our trade 
and commerce is with the Commonwealth and with outside 
countries.” This shows the sort of consideration that weighs 
most heavily with British Ministers in deciding their attitudes 
to foreign affairs. The proportion of the United Kingdom’s 
export trade that goes to Europe has increased since 1947, and 
it is presumed that it could increase still further. Moreover, 
many Commonwealth statesmen have urged the United Kingdom 
to move closer towards Europe, not to hold back on their account. 
But opinion changes slowly on such matters, and slogans some- 
times continue to be used even after they have become obsolete. 
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Busy ministers with far too much to do already could not, it 
seems, spare much attention for idealistic schemes relating to 
a region which accounted for barely a quarter of the United 
Kingdom’s all-important trade. “United Europe” was an idea 
which one could not openly speak against, so that if ministers 
spoke of it at all they tended to be non-committal, or even un- 
fortunately express more enthusiasm than they really felt. 

On the whole it is easier for the British opposition to take 
up such ideas than for the British government, because the 
opposition is less preoccupied with daily business. This was 
certainly true during the two Labour governments of 1945-51. 
Partly for that reason, and partly because of the imaginative 
oratory of Churchill, it may have come to be expected that the 
change from a Labour government to a Conservative govern- 
ment (October, 1951) would lead to more progress in the rela- 
tions of the United Kingdom with the European Movement. 
That it did not in fact do so is a good illustration of the great 
sensitiveness of British governments and parliaments (and even 
of the British civil service. influenced through the medium of 
the parliamentary question) to the state of public feeling. In 
1951 the British public quite simply did not want any kind of 
integration with Europe. No natural sentiment in favour of 
such a course has ever existed in any stratum of the British 
public, except for a handful of idealists. 

There is a strongly ingrained antipathy in practically all 
Englishmen, rooted in nine hundred years of history and rein- 
forced by our education, against what are frequently called 
“continental entanglements.”’ When British politicians are asked 
why the United Kingdom is so reluctant to move into a closer 
relation with Europe, certain familiar arguments are regularly 
produced: the prior importance of the Commonwealth connection, 
the difficulty of federating different political systems, the danger 
to the British worker’s standard of living, our commitments 
under GATT, and so on. These arguments may be true, but 
to the continental European they do not seem to ring true. It 
would perhaps be better to point out that the really interesting 
question is not why ordinarily the British do not want to become 
Europeans, but why exceptionally they sometimes begin to be- 
have as if they do want to. Antipathy to participating in 
European unity is normal in the United Kingdom. Occasional 
sympathy towards it is abnormal, and requires explanation. 
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It is possible to plot the course of British policy in this con- 
text by constructing parallel time-tables, showing the successive 
steps taken by the continental European powers and the suc- 
cessive reactions on the part of British ministers and other 
leading personalities. But such a simple comparison would 
only show what has happened, not why it has happened; and in 
some respects it only serves to make the real question look more 
inscrutable. Two quotations, the contrast of which is typical 
of very many others, will illustrate this point. The first is taken 
from the closing words of Winston Churchill’s important speech 
at the Consultative Assembly of the Council of Europe on 
August 11, 1950: 

“I beg to move that: 

The Assembly, in order to express its devotion to the maintenance 

of peace and its resolve to sustain the action of the Security 

Council of the United Nations in defence of peaceful peoples against 

aggression, calls for the immediate creation of a unified European 

Army subject to proper European democratic control and acting 

in full co-operation with the United States and Canada.” 


This was only the most definite of many indications Mr. Churchill 
gave of his European outlook, the most celebrated being the 
speech at Zurich on September 19, 1946. Although Mr. Churchill 
was out of office at the time, the prestige of his name and the 
careful phraseology of his speech made it inevitable that the 
European powers should regard his words as tantamount to a 
statement of policy, binding at least on the Conservative party. 
Yet when the Conservatives returned to office under Mr. 
Churchill, and when a question was put to the Foreign Secretary 
on May 26, 1952, referring to that very speech of August 11, 
1950, in connection with the French plan for a European Defence 
Community, the reply was: 


“Tf the hon. Member will read again what the Prime Minister 
said, he will see that he envisaged a different form of organisation 
of the European Army from that contained in the E.D.C.” 


The striking thing about that reply is that the sentence quoted 
is the whole of it. Not a word of further explanation was 
given. 

To most people, even in Great Britain, it appeared that, if 
we were not going back on our word, then at least some fuller 
explanation was due to show why we were not going back on 
our word. In the spirit, if not in the letter, we certainly were. 
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What is important is not to justify it but to understand why. 
In order to complete the picture of British reactions it is further 
necessary to sketch the principal turning-points in the course 
of national and international events affecting British policy 
during the same decade. Broadly speaking, these events fall 
into three periods: the period of fear (1947-52); the period of 
relief (1953-55 inclusive); and a period beginning with 1956, 
which is still hard to characterize. It is fairly clear that the 
first and the third are the periods in which the European idea 
made most progress in British political thinking, and the second 
is when it waned. 

In each of these periods, economic and defence considerations 
went more or less together, and pointed in more or less the same 
direction, though not always with the same degree of compulsion. 
In the latter part of 1947 the United Kingdom was in an ex- 
ceedingly bad economic position (having nearly exhausted the 
1945 U.S. and Canadian loans, failed to make sterling-dollar 
convertibility work, and endured the worst winter in living 
memory), and therefore could not easily resist the American 
pressure towards European unity which was implied in Marshall 
aid. The diminution of the British Empire by the granting 
of independence to India, Pakistan, Burma and Ceylon; the 
termination of the mandates for Iraq, Trans-Jordan and Pales- 
tine; and the withdrawal from a paramount position in Greece 
and Egypt—all these had combined to create a new outlook on 
the world in the United Kingdom. The civil war in Greece 
(1947-49), the Communist seizure of Czechoslovakia (February, 
1948), the blockade of Berlin (1948-49), the Chinese Com- 
munists’ defeat of Chiang-Kai-Shek (1949), the long-drawn-out 
rebellions in Malaya and Indo-China and finally the outbreak of 
the Korean War (June, 1950), all contributed towards an 
atmosphere of fear which greatly facilitated the progress in 
the United Kingdom of the idea of moving into closer relations 
with Europe, if only on the basis that we must “sink or swim” 
cogether. 

Stalin drove the United Kingdom, like everybody else, into 
NATO virtually single-handed. But there was no such dramatic 
impulse towards economic integration, perhaps because im- 
poverishment is a slower and less spectacular form of disaster 
than war. So far as the United Kingdom was concerned, there 
was in 1947 no strong feeling that we stood to gain anything 
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from economic integration with Europe or to lose anything by 
standing out. The British attitude towards economic co-opera- 
tion with Western Europe was therefore more cautious than in 
the case of co-operation for defence. OEEC was an inescapable 
condition of receiving Marshall aid, and the United Kingdom 
has found it undoubtedly advantageous. With ECSC our form 
of association was dictated by the thought of the possible effects 
the community might have on our own coal and steel industries. 
On the rest of the economic front, we moved no faster (some- 
times a good deal slower) than our own needs and advantage 
dictated. 


The death of Stalin, the end of the Korean War, and the new 
Soviet policy of co-existence weakened the impulse towards the 
unification of Europe which Stalin had originally provided. So 
far as the United Kingdom was concerned, Europe receded some- 
what into the background relative to other foreign problems in 
the years 1953-55. Problems of the Middle East (Persian oil, 
the Sudan, the Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict) occupied a good deal more attention than Europe. So did 
problems of the Far East, even after the liquidation of the 
Korean War, thanks to the continuing emergencies in Malaya 
and Indo-China, the danger of a Chinese-American war, the 
trade embargo on China, and the emergence of the Afro-Asian 
bloc at the Bandung conference in April, 1955. So did Common- 
wealth problems, especially in Africa (the Mau Mau in Kenya; 
the future of the colonies moving towards independence; and 
racial problems in South Africa and the Central African Federa- 
tion), together with the whole future of the Commonwealth 
relation. The feeling that the danger of war in Europe had 
receded with the death of Stalin was followed by the feeling 
that perhaps the unification of Europe was no longer so im- 
portant as it had been made out to be. The tremendous develop- 
ment of nuclear weapons contributed to the idea that war in 
Europe was becoming impossible; and with the seeming reces- 
sion of the Soviet threat in Europe there re-emerged the idea, 
dormant since 1948, that perhaps Germany was after all still 
the greater danger. The final French rejection of EDC (August, 
1954) was generally received in the United Kingdom as some- 
thing that was only to be expected, and that confirmed British 
suspicions of the whole idea. The flurry of activity which re- 
placed the defunct EDC by WEU (October, 1954) was followed 
by a further relapse into indifference, especially when a few 
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months later “co-existence” reached its apogee in the Summit 
Conference at Geneva (July, 1955). Moreover, the years 1953- 
55 covered by far the most prosperous development of the 
United Kingdom’s domestic economy since the second world war, 
Neither economically nor politically was there any incentive to 
move closer to Europe. 

What turned British thoughts back in the direction of West- 
ern European unity in the latter half of 1956 was a series of 
events which again took place mainly outside Western Europe: 
crisis in the Middle East (Jordan, the Suez Canal, Israel, and 
the Anglo-French intervention in Egypt); crisis in Eastern 
Europe (Poland, Hungary, Yugoslavia); and crisis in Britain’s 
relations with both the U.S.A. and the Commonwealth. 1956 
was also a year of economic near-crisis at home, inflation having 
again become a serious problem. These crises served to prove 
to the British government and public opinion how very much 
alone they stood, in a world which was dominated by two super- 
powers, and was also much more nearly threatened with world 
war than it had seemed to be in 1955. The crises did not create 
British isolation, but they did dramatize it so that it could not 
be ignored. Confidence faltered for the first time since the 
Conservative government took office in 1951. A sharp and pain- 
ful lesson had been administered, but it is still not clear even 
now what exactly has been learned. The following paragraph is 
a tentative reconstruction of the lesson; but I must emphasize 
that it stands entirely within inverted commas (in other words, 
the views expressed are not my own), and that I have never yet 
heard anyone, in or out of public life, give expression to the whole 
of it. Nevertheless it seems to me to be a coherent synthesis of 
much that is being said and done and thought in the context of 
Great Britain’s European policy in 1957. 

“In a world dominated by two super-powers, the United 
Kingdom can no longer act alone, as the Suez crisis has shown. 
We can only maintain our position by increasingly merging our- 
selves into a super-power of the same order of magnitude as 
the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R. This is a necessity for both 
economic and defence reasons. What are the alternatives? 
Leaving aside the Soviet super-power, the possibilities are the 
Atlantic community, the Commonwealth or Western Europe. The 
Atlantic community means domination by the U.S.A., with its 
unfortunate legalistic attitude towards world affairs, its un- 
realistic reliance on the United Nations, and its terrifying 
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economic strength: we should simply be swamped and swept 
away. The Commonwealth is clearly never going to operate as 
a political unit under our leadership again: the non-European 
dominions failed us in the Suez crisis, and there will soon be more 


non-European dominions than European ones. 


There remains 


Western Europe, six countries of which have already gone some 
way towards integration and seem to be on the brink of forming 
a Common Market which may, if we are not careful, hurt us 
quite badly; moreover, the West European market is expanding, 
but our share in it is falling. The group on which to base our 
policy for the future therefore lies somewhere in the NATO/ 
OEEC/ECSC/WEU complex. To become a super-power of the 
order of magnitude of the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R., such a group 
(assuming that it excludes the U.S.A.) will need, among other 
things, the hydrogen bomb. The H-bomb is to-day a much more 
important symbol of strength than large conventional forces, 
and no European country alone can afford both. But Europe 
united could afford both, and as no European country except the 
United Kingdom yet has the H-bomb, let that be our special 
contribution and our key for entering the new society of Western 
Europe, whatever form that may take. We may have been slow 
starters in the move towards unification on the economic front, 


but we can still catch up and play a leading role. 


On the defence 


front, moreover, we have in the H-bomb the means of playing 
a predominant role, notwithstanding the reduction of conven- 
tional forces which is the inescapable price of possessing it.’ 
This argument, if rightly reconstructed, has obviously not 
emerged solely as a result of the setback to British policy in 
the winter of 1956-57. The hydrogen bomb was being manu- 
factured long before the Suez crisis; the Common Market was 
favourably viewed by qualified British observers during the early 
part of 1956; and towards the idea of a “Free Trade area” the 
British government had already taken a sympathetic position 
during the summer of 1956. On the other hand, too, the reason- 
ing in the previous paragraph has never been set forth officially, 
and parts of it would still be officially repudiated: for instance, 
the British Foreign Secretary has explicitly repudiated the idea 
that the United Kingdom looks on Western Europe as a potential 
Third Force or as a unit standing apart from the Atlantic 
Community (i.e. excluding the U.S.A.). But both in the “new 
look” for British defence policy announced in March, 1957, and 


in the increasing enthusiasm for the Free Trade area since the 
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autumn of 1956, it can be seen that British policy has received 
a sharp impetus in a new direction, and this was certainly in- 
creased by the events of November-December, 1956. 

Whether the new direction is accurately described above is 
still debatable. There are still strong reservations to the general 
interest in British participation in European economic unity, 
for instance on the part of some trade union leaders and on 
the part of those who resent the inclusion in the Common 
Market of France’s dependent territories. There are also serious 
doubts in Europe about the sincerity of Great Britain’s attitude. 
Many Frenchmen, for instance, consider that the idea of the 
Free Trade area is simply a British trick designed to sabotage 
the Common Market, just as they also considered Mr. Selwyn 
Lloyd’s “Grand Design” to be a trick designed to sabotage 
progress towards European political unification. They have no 
doubt been encouraged in these suspicions by some British 
voices: for instance, by the cold water poured on the whole idea 
of the Common Market and the Free Trade area by Sir Ivone 
Kirkpatrick (lately Permanent Under-Secretary of the Foreign 
Office) in an article in the Sunday Times during May, 1957, and 
by the campaign in the same sense of the Beaverbrook news- 
papers, especially after the election of a Conservative govern- 
ment in Canada gave a fresh impulse to the idea of “Empire 
First.” But there can be no doubt that Mr. Macmillan’s govern- 
ment means business in its dealings with Europe: the Prime 
Minister, the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the President of 
the Board of Trade all said so unmistakeably during 1957, and 
in August a Minister was appointed expressly charged with 
questions of European co-ordination. Moreover, there was at 
the beginning of 1957 an unusually strong pro-European and 
anti-American tide of feeling in Great Britain. The anti- 
American feeling, of course, was the cause of the pro-European 
feeling, but Mr. Macmillan may be judged to have been highly 
skilful in taking advantage of the pro-European feeling even 
while the anti-American feeling was receding, as it was bound 
to do. On the whole, it does seem that at any rate for the 
time being the climate of political, industrial and public opinion 
in Great Britain is more favourable towards participation in 
Western European unity than it has been at any date since 
the second world war. But it is now based on a considered 
assessment of Great Britain’s practical interests, and not on a 
passing wave of emotion. 
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CANADA AND THE UNITED NATIONS. By F. H. Soward and Edgar 
McInnis, with the assistance of Walter O’Hearn. 1957. 
(New York: Manhattan Publishing Co. Prepared for the 
CIIA and the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
xi, 285pp. $3.00.) 


In the series of National Studies on International Organiza- 
tion, sponsored by the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace, this is one of the most important, and the most interesting 
books. The role of Canada in the postwar world—as contrasted 
with her position between the two World Wars—has been one of 
the most dramatic and inspiring developments of the last ten 
years. 

Canada, like the other major Dominions of the British Com- 
monwealth, became a member of the League of Nations, but a 
half reluctant one. At that time, Canada had hardly yet out- 
grown the mental attitude of the post-colonial stage, or the then 
prevalent mood of new-world isolationism. Mackenzie King, who 
dominated this phase of Canadian development, never had more 
than the most lukewarm enthusiasm for Canadian participation 
in world affairs, and he gave dramatic evidence of this attitude 
when he countermanded the Canadian delegates’ support of the 
League sanctions against Italy, after the invasion of Abyssinia. 
It is now, perhaps, more generally recognized than at the time 
that the collapse of the Sanctions Resolution of the League, on 
the one occasion when it was both strongly supported and mili- 
tarily and economically feasible, was the most important single 
cause of the final disaster of the League, and a prelude to World 
War II. 

How different is the story of Canadian participation in the 
building up of the United Nations, and in international affairs 
generally. More and more clearly Canada has seen and used 
her role as that of a middle power, not big enough to be one 
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of the major protagonists in the world struggle, uniquely placed 
to understand both the British and the American position, and 
yet firmly dedicated to the defense of Western democracy! It is 
difficult to say how far this attitude—which has become more and 
more articulate since the end of the war—has been the work of 
two outstanding statesmen: Mr. St. Laurent and Mr. Pearson, 
supported by a small but eminent group of senior officers of the 
External Affairs Department. No doubt, Canada was well 
served at a critical moment by some men of more than ordinary 
vision. Be that as it may, today there can only be minor shifts 
in emphasis, while the main positions are dictated by the neces- 
sities of the world situation, and a role from which Canada can 
no longer withdraw without catastrophic consequences. 

The story of Canada and the United Nations is told in a lucid 
and authoritative manner by two of Canada’s outstanding stud- 
ents of international affairs. It is, inevitably, not exclusively a 
story of Canada’s role in the United Nations, but also of her 
participation in other important international developments. In 
particular, it was wise for the authors to include an account of 
the development of NATO, which Canada helped to create, and 
which is a necessary counterpart to the evolution of the United 
Nations. The basic lines of Canadian policy can, perhaps, briefly 
be summed up as follows: support of the United Nations, as a 
world organization endowed with the maximum power that cir- 
cumstances and the tensions between the major powers and 
forces in the contemporary world permit; a realistic appraisal of 
the weaknesses of the UN as a universal security organization at 
the present time, and the consequent resolve to defend Western 
democracy as well as the balance of power in realistic fashion 
(NATO) ; an awareness of the importance of active assistance in 
the economic and social progress of the underdeveloped nations, 
both through United Nations Agencies (Technical Assistance and 
other means) and special projects (Colombo Plan); a constant 
endeavour, inherent in Canada’s situation, to help in the harmo- 
nization of British and American policies, but independence of 
action on more than one occasion. 

On the whole, Canada has followed these policies consistently 
and successfully, while the services of her statesmen, delegates 
and permanent officials have been increasingly sought for inter- 
national missions of many kinds (e.g., Korean Armistice negotia- 
tions, Armistice Supervision Commission in Vietnam, and many 
technical assistance missions). Perhaps, the most outstanding 
single Canadian contribution to the United Nations occurred 
after this volume was completed: the initiative taken by Mr. 
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Pearson in the creation of the United Nations Emergency Force, 
following the Suez Canal crisis. The sense of timing, in a situa- 
tion in which the antagonistic positions seemed irreconciliable, 
was perfect. Although, due partly to the unfortunate vacilla- 
tions of American policy at that time, the Force never acquired 
the significance and status which it might have attained, it still 
is an important landmark in the development of international 
organization and, at the time of writing, perhaps the most im- 
portant single guarantee of at least temporary peace in the 
Middle East. 

There are many other interesting facts recorded in this book, 
such as the stand taken by Canada on the loyalty issue at the 
height of the McCarthy era, when the whole conception of the in- 
dependence of the International Civil Service seemed to be 
threatened. But space does not permit a more detailed discus- 
sion of, nor should this review deter anybody from reading this 
authoritative record of Canada’s role in the contemporary world. 


Columbia University W. FRIEDMANN 


THE CRISIS OF THE OLD ORDER. By A. M. Schlesinger, Jr. 1957. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin; Toronto: Thomas Allen. 557pp. 
$6.50.) 

The first of four volumes to be devoted to the age of Roose- 
velt, this book can be described as an impartial history of the 
1920’s written from the doctrinaire New Deal point of view. 
There is a brief retrospect of progressivism in the days of 
T. R. and Wilson, a somewhat longer account of New Era “nor- 
malcy” under Harding, Coolidge and Hoover, followed by a power- 
ful and eloquent account of the Great Depression. After two 
chapters on the background of the 1932 campaign, there is a 
departure from chronology to provide a lengthy biographical 
fragment on the life of Franklin Roosevelt down to 1932. Then 
the campaign, the interregnum, and the assumption of power on 
March 4, 1933. 

This book is not simply a history of the years from 1919 
to 1933, learned and acute as it often is. It is a major tract 
for the times, an intense and single-minded attempt to affect 
American thinking about national politics. It is history in the 
Macaulay tradition: Mr. Schlesinger had set out to show the 
tragic consequences of rule by the business men and their 
friends. He is undoubtedly aware that the actual record is 
more mixed and complicated than as here presented. But he 
has made up his mind. He has decided that the liberal-progres- 
sive tradition represented by Roosevelt is real, and that it holds 
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out more that is good for the American people than does the 
conservative-business tradition represented by Hoover. Hence 
it becomes legitimate to etch the contrasts in the sharpest blacks 
and whites. 

The informed reader will often cringe at the author’s almost 
diabolical pursuit of his villains, and at his easy tolerance of the 
occasional failings of his hero. But in these days of the New 
Conservatism this book comes as a refreshing revival of political 
debate. It is not scientific history, despite its wealth of pene- 
trating insights, but it is exciting and absorbing reading. It 
will be very good medicine for its large Book-of-the-Month Club 
audience. 


The University of Toronto G. M. CRAIG 


JOHN FOSTER DULLES. A BIOGRAPHY. By John Robinson Beal. 
Foreword by Thomas Dewey. 1957. (Toronto: Musson. 
xvi, 35lpp. $5.50.) 


The author of this important and unusual biography is a 
member of TIME’s Washington Bureau who has had numerous 
contacts with Mr. Dulles since 1951. Although Mr. Beal care- 
fully stresses that his subject is “In no sense responsible” for 
what is written about him, he admits to personal interviews 
“which provided additional facts about his career and insight 
into his official actions.” To judge from the result they must 
have been of a very frank character, since they permit the 
author to remark twice that what he is writing had never before 
appeared in print and to describe what Dulles was thinking on 
such occasions as his first day in office. Such intimacy, parallel- 
ing the facilities which Mr. Robert Donovan received for his 
sketch of President Eisenhower, may explain the Freudian slip 
of the New York publishers, who ran at least one ad describing 
this book as an “autobiography”! 

In other words, we are given, in the main, a biography which 
described the subject as he wishes to be seen, which apparently 
is as a “dedicated” man (the adjective used by the biographer), 
anxious to serve his country and the cause of peace and prepared 
to go to the brink of war for that purpose. Others may falter, 
particularly the French, but not the Secretary of State, tireless, 
able and courageous. It is true that Mr. Beal does concede more 
than once that his hero’s distinguished career as a lawyer pre- 
disposed him to act as an advocate of a cause in a fashion 
“typical of mental agility permissible in dealing with technicali- 
ties of law but not acceptable in dealing with public questions.” 
In this and other ways he resembles Sir John Simon. But there 
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are omissions of fact which would detract from the picture of 
the great public servant. One would never guess that he was 
in the late Thirties and early Forties an isolationist who sub- 
scribed to the finances of the American First Committee as 
recently as 1941. There is no reference to his embarrassing 
experience with Alger Hiss, to the visit to Nasser, when Mr. 
Dulles gave him the famous silverplated pistol, nor to the ill- 
timed speech on the United States being different in outlook 
from colonial powers, made on October 2, 1956. It would not 
be guessed from reading this book that Mr. Dulles strongly 
favoured the Truman policy in Korea in its early stages or that 
his speech on a policy of deterrence by massive retaliation under- 
went clarification after Mr. Pearson had asked some pointed 
questions. 

3ut in compensation there are important contributions to 
diplomatic history. According to Mr. Beal, in 1954, while Presi- 
dent Eisenhower was carefully avoiding publicly any hint of 
what the United States would do in the event that the Chinese 
Communists attacked the off-shore islands near Formosa, he had 
written President Chiang Kai-shek “satisfying him that the 
United States would help defend Quemoy and Matsu.”’ There is 
an almost startling description of why the offer to loan money 
to Egypt for the Aswan dam was cancelled, a decision, says 
Mr. Beal, ‘‘on a grand scale comparable in the sphere of diplomacy 
to the calculated risks of war in Korea and Formosa.” There 
is the flat charge, which presumably reflects State Department 
views, that on October 16 Britain agreed “to go along on a plot 
which the French had already cooked up with the Israelis.” 
There is a brief account of the interview of the President with 
the United Kingdom chargé d’affaires on October 29, marked 
by plain speaking, in which, says the author, “Coulson, still in 
the dark, had no choice but to listen.” 

It will be some time before we get an adequate biography of 
a very complicated and controversial diplomat. In the mean- 
time, we have had a revealing, seometimes unconsciously so, 
apologia. 
The University of British Columbia, 

Vancouver, B.C. F. H. SOWARD 


CARL GOERDELER UND DIE DEUTSCHE WIDERSTANDSBEWEGUNG. 
[Carl Goerdeler and the German Resistance Movement. | 
By Gerhard Ritter. 1955. (Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags- 
Anstalt. 630pp.) 


On April 1, 1937 Carl Goerdeler, Hitler’s former Commissar 
for Prices, resigned his office as Oberbiirgermeister of Leipzig 
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following a dispute with the local Nazis over the removal of the 
Mendelssohn memorial, and began a career in opposition to the 
Nazi tyranny which lasted until February 2, 1945, when the 
cry “Kommen Sie, Kommen Sie!” at the door of his cell in the 
basement of the Gestapo headquarters in Berlin called him forth 
to the place of execution. His activities between those dates 
have now been detailed in this lengthy and carefully documented 
biography, written by his friend, Gerhard Ritter, one of 
Germany’s leading historians, who was himself deeply involved 
in the Freiburger Kreis of the movement, and who following his 
own arrest in September, 1944, visited Goerdeler in his cell. 
Ritter has attempted to look past Goerdeler at the resistance 
movement, and, rather than relate all the details of the various 
groups involved, to paint a history of the movement as a whole, 
set against the background of the history of the Third Reich. 
There are thus background chapters not only on Goerdeler’s 
earlier years, but on the rise of National Socialism and the 
development of opposition among the socialists, soldiers, and 
churches. 

titter’s portrayal of Goerdeler is sympathetic but by no 
means uncritical. He emphasizes the moral and religious ele- 
ments in his opposition, and portrays his as the most productive 
mind in developing the political ideas of the movement, ideas 
which looked forward to a new and better Germany and Europe, 
and which have outlived their author. Goerdeler was indefatig- 
able in composing Denkschriften—one was actually written early 
in August, 1944, in the course of his headlong flight from the 
Gestapo, and, while in prison under sentence of death, a whole 
flood poured from his pen. From Ritter’s portrayal he emerges 
as more an intellectual than a revolutionary leader. He possessed 
none of those elements of a daemonic will to power which were 
found in von Stauffenberg, without whose leadership in the last 
phase the movement might well have remained in the realm of 
plans and preparations. To the end he refused to support as- 
sassination as a political weapon, and he saw in the failure of the 
July 20 attempt a confirmation of his own views. His success 
as the central figure of the German resistance was hindered by 
other of his qualities. His incurable optimism led him to father 
innumerable impractical schemes, and his naive belief in the 
power of reason led him to underestimate the daemonic qualities 
of National Socialism. After Stalingrad, for example, he pro- 
posed to tackle Hitler personally and endeavour to persuade him 
that the war was lost. “He preferred to begin,’ comments 
Ritter, “with a debate rather than a power stroke.” He also 
persistently overestimated the importance of his own role. This 
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is nowhere more clearly seen than in those curious efforts during 
the long and terrible months after he had been condemned to 
death following a farcical trial before the notorious Freisler, to 
persuade both Hitler and disaffected elements in the Gestapo to 
use him as a middleman in negotiations to bring the war to an 
end. 

The history of the German resistance is a history of failure. 
The moral necessity, on which General von Tresckow and others 
insisted, of the Germans themselves eliminating the tyrant, cost 
what it might, remained unfulfilled. Failing to secure the back- 
ing of political power, it remained an opposition of conscience, 
an opposition to the triumph of power—the power of evil. Still, 
the development of this opposition, which found its purest and 
most comprehensive statement in Carl Goerdeler, is, as Ritter 
rightly suggests, an encouraging sign. 

There is much to admire, as well as much to criticize, in Carl 
Goerdeler. Although aspects of his career remain curious, even 
puzzling, he is a figure from whom much can be learned of 
Germany and the Germans. The present reviewer does not 
agree with all that Ritter writes, especially when he is dealing 
with the rise of national socialism, the attitude of the generals, 
and the foreign relations of the resistance. But his study of a 
subject which is both complicated and controversial is notably 
fair and objective. He has long been a staunch advocate of the 
view that the resistance was deeply rooted in moral and religious 
ideas—an aspect which is largely neglected (or decried) in 
Wheeler-Bennett’s brilliant Nemesis of Power. It is thus to be 
hoped that a translation will soon make his views more widely 
known. 





Freiburg im Breisgau ROBERT A. SPENCER 


SovIeT RUSSIAN NATIONALISM. By Frederick C. Barghoorn. 
1957. (New York, Toronto: Oxford. ix, 330pp. $7.00.) 


One of the most complex and significant phenomena which 
have been developing in the Soviet Union is a new nationalism. 
From the ideological point of view especially, it is clearly con- 
nected with Stalin’s doctrine of the possibility of building 
socialism in one country, and, quite naturally, it received great 
impetus in the war against Nazi Germany which has come to 
be called officially the Great Patriotic War (literally, the “Great 
Fatherland War’’). 

A careful historical, analytical and critical study of the nature 
and functions of this Soviet nationalism has been needed for 
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some time. Professor Barghoorn deserves praise for under- 
taking the task and for producing a work which contributes 
substantially to our knowledge and understanding of the Soviet 
regime and its ideology. He has done extensive research to 
collect a wealth of data which he has woven into integrated 
patterns by relating and assessing them. “Soviet Russian 
nationalism” is to Professor Barghoorn a complexus in which 
the elements of the Great Russian culture, Marxist ideology, and 
the new Soviet values, developed in conditions of industrially 
fast-growing “state monopoly capitalism,” are intermingled and 
expressed—as well as acted upon—with varying degree and 
emphasis. The author believes that internationalism, as pro- 
fessed by the Soviet leaders, is really a cloak for this new 
nationalism and for imperialism but, depending on developments 
both within and without the U.S.S.R., it may lose its aggressive 
tendencies. 

It is to be expected that objections will be raised to various 
aspects of Professor Barghoorn’s analysis. For example, the 
very use of the phrase “Soviet Russian nationalism” might be 
criticised, or the claim that the Soviet Union is a nation-state, 
as well as his examination of the relations of the Russian to the 
non-Russian ethnic groups. It may be hoped, however, that 
such criticisms will serve as bases for further analyses, thus 
confirming the value and significance of Mr. Barghoorn’s work. 


McMaster University D. NOVAK 


THE WAR AND THE NEUTRALS. Edited by Arnold Toynbee and 
Veronica Toynbee. 1956. (London, Toronto: Oxford, x, 
378pp. $7.50.) 


In format and content this volume conforms to the general 
pattern and maintains the standard of accuracy of its compa- 
nions in the Chatham House Survey of International Affairs. It 
should be said at once, however, that its title is somewhat mis- 
leading. Almost one third of it deals with economic warfare 
in general, including an account of how the major belligerents 
tried to ruin their enemies’ economic capacity to wage war. The 
pages devoted to this, incidentally, reveal, first, that between 
them Soviet Russia (until June, 1941) and Vichy France (from 
June, 1940 to November, 1942) reduced our blockade of Germany 
to mere nuisance proportions, and, secondly, that it proved 
throughout extraordinarily difficult to discover exactly what was 
the Achilles’ heel (“Bomber” Harris’ “panacea target’’) in the 
Nazi economy. They also reveal how their own Blitz mentality 
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led to the Germans’ undoing: they were so confident that all 
that they had to do in any theatre was unleash a short, but 
fiercely concentrated, assault at a relatively small cost in men 
and matériel that they did not decide on a really total war effort 
until 19438, and by then it was too late. Fortunately the mis- 
judgments on the allied side, and there was certainly no dearth 
of them, had less calamitous results. 

Two hundred and sixty-one of the 366 pages of text are 
given to the subject proper; viz. the neutral states, or, more 
accurately, those neutral states which were adjudged (by the 
editors presumably) to have played a role of some consequence. 
The book nowhere defines a neutral, but evidently assumes that, 
although there were neutrals elsewhere, a neutral was in fact 
a European or Western Hemisphere state which never became 
an active belligerent (Iceland, however, is overlooked, whereas a 
whole section is devoted to Brazil, an active combatant from 
1942). With this limitation the volume is an invaluable mine of 
information. It is factual rather than interpretative although 
the narrative is occasionally punctuated by pithy, penetrating 
and pungent pronouncements. Manifestly, in global war the lot 
of the neutral is hard, and not merely because the belligerents 
treat the bystanders cavalierly. The non-combatants are them- 
selves partly to blame for their difficulties, simply because utter 
neutrality is an impossibility. In Chamberlain’s words, it could 
not be “a matter of indifference to these small neutral states 
whether the war ended in the victory of Germany or the victory 
of the Allies.” The states which came nearest to behaving as if 
it were were Eire and the country where neutrality is a national 
profession, Switzerland. Yet even with them idezological sym- 
pathy, the proximity of armed concentrations, or other factors 
induced lapses from the ideal of strict impartiality. And what 
are we to say of Spain (politically pro-Axis but economically 
dependent on the Allies), or of Portugal (secular friend of 
sritain), or of Turkey (precariously poised between a truculent 
Germany, a minatory Russia and a monitory Britain), or of 
Sweden (enveloped by Germany but furtively aiding her fellow 
Scandinavians) ? The book carefully records the dilemmas of the 
neutrals. 
McMaster University E. T. SALMON 


SCIENCE AND CIVILISATION IN CHINA. By Joseph Needham. 
Volume two, 1956. (Toronto: Macmillan. xxii, 696pp. 
$13.50.) 

This is the second volume of Dr. Needham’s monumental 
history of Chinese science—a work which will be completed in 
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seven volumes. The first volume was a sort of prolegomenon— 
a general orientation in things Chinese for scientists. This 
volume is concerned with scientific thought. In it the author 
surveys the entire range of Chinese speculative thinking and 
teaching, from its beginnings two thousand five hundred years 
ago until the 17th Century. He is concerned to discover which 
trends in this thinking were, in the light of modern scientific 
knowledge, likely to or did lead to science, and which trends 
were likely to inhibit it. The enquiry is important, because 
until the 17th Century the story of the development of scientific 
thought pursued divergent, and largely independent courses in 
Europe and China. Thereafter the two courses merge in the 
world-wide unity of modern science. A survey from this point 
of view is both novel and arresting. The author shows once 
again, his very great gifts of both assimilation and of exposition. 
The “new look” which he presents us of Chinese philosophy is 
both stimulating and fresh. 

The scientific content of Chinese speculation is not to be 
judged purely by its results in practical discovery. Its practical 
discoveries are impressive enough. Placed side by side in time 
with those of Europe, the Chinese seem to have been slightly 
ahead, if anything, until the 15th Century. In some ways, 
Chinese thought seems not to have been inhibitory where 
European thought was inhibitory (e.g. in its insistence on 
an organic rather than a mechanistic view of the universe). 
It will immediately occur to the reader to enquire why the 
Chinese did not in fact maintain their technological and 
scientific lead—a question often asked by Chinese them- 
selves—and arrive independently at modern science. The ques- 
tion is however of mere academic interest. Of more practical 
concern is the realisation with which Dr. Needham confronts us, 
of the substantial nature of the trunk upon which modern 
scientific knowledge will be grafted, and of the promise of the 
future fruit, which China’s past yields hold out. 

In a book of this range and scope, there is inevitably much 
ground for disagreement. But even allowing for the author’s 
enthusiasm in the cause of science, and (quite proper) concern 
that Chinese scientific achievements should be accorded the 
credit they deserve, one is still concerned about certain aspects 
of his general argument. One is the theme that since the birth 
of modern western science marched hand in hand with the rise 
of liberalism and marxism, the latter is a necessary condition to, 
or a natural concomitant of, the former. This leads him to in- 
vest schools of thought which produce proto-scientific ideas, with 
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socialistic political theories. In the case of the earliest Taoists, 
whom Dr. Needham seems to regard as primitive communists, 
this is purely fanciful. 

A further theme, almost as fanciful, arises from faulty 
analogy. This time it is of the hostility of the Divines and 
Schoolmen, of sixteenth and seventeenth century Europe, to the 
“scientists” of their day. Dr. Needham finds by and large his 
“schoolmen” among the Confucians, and his “scientists” among 
the Taoists. They become the “bad guys” and “good guys” re- 
spectively of Chinese science. Whereas, what Dr Needham calls 
“good Taoists” are a very miscellaneous assortment of groups, 
and, on his own showing, scholars of Confucian sympathies (or 
rather training—for Confucianism is a particular type of classical 
training, rather than a religious belief) appear prominently 
on the list of scientific honours. It makes I think for better 
understanding of the Chinese ethos, if emphasis is laid upon 
the heavily eclectic spirit of Chinese thought, rather than im- 
posing upon it, the sectarian spirit and divisions of western 
religious organisation. 

But these are minor considerations, heavily outweighed by 
the author’s masterly comprehension and concision, organisation 
and exposition, of a subject so vast, so new, and so significant. 


University of Toronto W. A. C. DOBSON 
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